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ENGLISH ADMINISTRATORS AND THE CEDED 
POSSESSIONS. 


BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


HE latest bid for an English influence in the new 
possessions of America appears in the Fort. 
nightly Review.* In an article in that periodi- 
cal thé writer suggests that the English will 
offer to the American government the assis- 
tance of a staff of civil servants to administer 
the affairs of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. He candidly justifies the proposal by ex- 
pressing an opinion of the unfitness of Americans for the duties 
of colonial government proved by the experiment during the 
period of Reconstruction in the South. There were abuses un- 
fortunately at that time, but the experiment was not one of 
colonial government ; consequently it is in no way applicable 
to his argument. We are not complaining of the overweening 
sense of British capacity assumed by him—that may be the 
legitimate consequence of an insular education—what we are 
rather inclined to regret is the mental subserviency of those 
Americans whose admiration of everything English confirms the 
assumption of superiority. 

The writer of the article referred to makes one observation 
we deem important, though we draw a conclusion different 
from that he would desire. He says that good government in 
the ceded possessions will be the proof that humanity and not 
annexation was the motive of the war with Spain. This will, 
it appears, be secured by handing their administration over to 
subordinates of the Colonial Office—that is, to the Colonial Office 

* “ American Expansion and the Inheritance of the Race,” December. 
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itself. In other words, to Mr. Chamberlain, who is already on 
the road to relegation from public life. We have another view 
of the manner in which good government can be secured for 
the dependencies. But there are some important considerations 
to be expressed before offering it. The subject is full of diffi- 
culty, but a little patience in looking at the circumstances of 
the new possessions, and a little care in applying an experience 
from a really analogous instance, will help to a solution. There 
are some dangers to be pointed out proved by examples some- 
what similar. We beg our readers’ attention to the views we 
are about to submit. 
CUBANS AND FILIPINOS NOT SAVAGES. 

We must recognize, to begin with, the difference between 
thé place in the eye of nations held by the Spanish possessions 
and a newly discovered country with no inhabitants, or possess- 
ing inhabitants in that scale of life to which the practice of 
international policy refuses rights. A good deal of rudimentary 
and yet incorrect social and anthropological science not bear- 
ing on the issue is imported into the article in the Fortnightly. 
If it has any purpose at ail, it is to imply that the inhabitants 
of Cuba and the other lands live in that scale of existence 
which confers no title to justice. Yet the writer asks for good 
government for them as though they were entitled to every- 
thing claimed in right of manhood by the founders of the 
American nation. In the few words we shall offer we purpose 
confining ourselves to the Philippine Islands, because they ad- 
mit of a more direct comparison than the other possessions, 
with an example of progress which antiquity hands down to us, 
while these, at the same time, come so far within the leading 
characteristics as to be covered by the example. 

The question of the Philippines is really international. All 
the writing on the war between America and Spain treated the 
latter's possessions on that basis. 


PUBLIC CONSCIENCE OF A STATE. 


One perceives the difference between the responsibilities of 
an individual for his acts and the obligation of a state to do 
justice to an injured neighbor. If public morality, which is 
really what jurists mean when they speak of public law, could 
be enforced like the municipal law,* then in the external forum 
there would be no difference between personal, political, and 
international morality concerning the things of mine and thine, 


* We use the words in their technical sense. ‘‘ Public law” is the law of nations, ‘‘ mu- 


nicipal law ” is that of a particular nation, 
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ours and yours. A state could be then a thief as an individual 
can be. As it is, there is a difference between the conscience 
of the man and what is called the conscience of the state. 
The public conscience is spoken of as if it were a faculty of 
the national soul—a real entity and not a metaphor. This mere 
analogy between the action of public opinion and the workings 
of individual conscience is treated as a fact of the moral order 
entailing responsibilities clear and coercive like the decrees of 
the court within us. Of course it is nothing of the kind, but 
it is more than conceivable that such an opinion would be the 
reflex of natural equity as between state and state if there 
were an international tribunal to enforce the dictates of that 
equity. Asit is, public opinion is a transitory, perhaps a pas- 
sionate impulse like one of those epidemics of morality which 
rise in England every seven years. It is said that it can be 
manufactured to order, if Mr. Chamberlain has a new sensation 
to advertise, if some other public man has even a good.meas- 
ure to bring forward. In a word, nothing short of such a tri- 
bunal as we speak of can make the “public conscience” when 
looking at a neighbor's lands like the individual’s when tempt- 
ed by his neighbor’s goods. 

We are not assuming that the invasion of Cuba was an un- 
just aggression—very far from that. However, we think the 
question of the Wazne was allowed to obscure the issue in a man- 
ner which indicates the fever of the American pulse. At the 
same time, under precisely similar circumstances, no European 
power would have acted with as much forbearance. An excuse 
to attack a weaker neighbor has hardly ever been more than a 
colorable one—at least when no other considerations had to be 
taken into account, such as an international guarantee for the 
safety of the weaker power or the inconvenience of tempting 
another strong power to imitate the example. The Schleswig- 
Holstein aggression is an instance of the colorable excuse; the 
Luxembourg and Belgium incident between France and Prus- 
sia bears testimony to the effect of reciprocal jealousy among 
strong powers as an influence to keep the peace. England, to 
do her justice, has not stolen any land in Europe recently—she 
only gives up land in Europe now; but she has supplied 
money to enable others to steal land, and she has appeared 
by her subjects when feeble states were assailed from within 
and without. This she did in Italy some forty years ago. Then 
she had her “ Garibaldian Englishmen ” fighting against weak and 
friendly powers right in the teeth of her fraudulent Foreign En- 
listment Acts; just the same as a little later she had her: A/a- 
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bamas plundering the merchantmen of the United States and 
a few months ago her desperadoes raiding in the Transvaal. 
We must take things as they are; that is, so long as nations 
are only restrained by regard for their own safety when deal- 
ing with each other, we must allow the influence of other 
considerations than the one of meum and tuum to enter into 
the material for judgment on a question of what on the sur- 
face might be called unjust aggression. 
EXPEDIENCY CREATES DUTY. 

Moreover, when a war has taken place conditions are changed. 
You cannot go back to the status quo ante. Interests have 
arisen that cannot be ignored. The aspect of relations with 
other states is so altered that a reparation to the conquered 
state would open a door to new complications, new dangers. 
If the Philippines were restored to Spain, it would be an injury 
to American citizens, to whom something is due for the sacri- 
fices of the war; it would be a national crime because it 
would fling the inhabitants into the melting-pot of internecine 
revolutions or throw them on the gambling-table of European 
powers. Whatever may be said of the justice of entering on 
the war, there can be only one view as to the policy of the 
United States in retaining the ceded dominions. If one man 
takes the property of another unjustly he must make all the resti- 
tution in his power. The obligation of a state towards another 
cannot be disposed of in the same off-hand manner in the 
present condition of international interests. We have not heard 
a single argument to support the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine 
to France that was based on justice; every one was advocated 
on the ground of expediency. We are not making international 
morality, we are interpreting it by the acts of its exponents. 
These constitute what lawyers call the contemporaneous ex- 
position. An individual must be just; it is upon the whole 
easy to see what justice demands of him. But the claims of 
justice in the individual’s case are not always identical with 
those determining the relations between two hostile powers. It 
is difficult to conceive a case in which they would be identical, 
for they are complicated by various considerations ; and as long 
as men will not submit to a supreme arbiter, like the Pope, such 
considerations, whether or not they are part of the constituents 
of justice pure and simple, are allowed a weight in the counsels 
of a successful belligerent. In other words, it is possible to 
jook at an individual as bound to strip himself of everything in 
order to repair an injustice; but a statesman who would pro- 
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pose the surrender of every advantage obtained in a successful 
war would, by the judgment of his countrymen, be forthwith 
consigned to the political limbo of impracticables. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND GREECE. 


The first circumstance to bear in mind is the position of 
these dependencies. They are links in the chain of universal 
trade, they are necessary stations on the water-way of the 
world. . Nothing short of a disturbance shifting the axis of the 
earth to the equator can deprive them of this advantage. This 
statement is the condemnation of Spain, but it is also the 
declaration of the responsibility of America. The place the 
Philippines occupy resembles that which Greece, the adjacent 
islands, and the coast of Asia Minor bore with regard to each 
other at the dawn of Greek civilization and adventure. The 
climate of the islands is upon the whole like that of those early 
settlements of commercial activity, policy, and genius. It will be 
said, “ Here the likeness ends” ; the Greeks were the most gifted 
race and they sprang frgm one stock; the composite origin 
of the Filipinos offers only types of a humanity presenting 
descending degrees of degradation. This is the view which had 
been held out in England when that: disinterested power was 
prepared to embark upon the labor of civilizing them. We have 
reason to think “from information received,” as detectives be- 
gin their evidence, that the inhabitants of those islands are capable 
of the highest civilization if the ideas and example of the West 
are brought in contact with their lives. Not all the inhabitants 
stand upon an equal footing with regard to the amenities. 
There are groups or parts of groups standing in primitive con- 
ditions. It has to be proved that these are beyond the reach 
of high moral influences. We have unsocial elements in the 
great cities of the United States; yet this country is compared 
to Rome in what is so absurdly called its over-civilization. 
What French and English critics mean when they make this 
comparison is that in certain classes of Americans a languid 
affectation, resulting from over-refinement, is observable similar 
to that one reads of in the Rome of the emperors. Even at 
the risk of digressing, we distinctly deny the competence of 
those critics to pronounce any such comparison; and we do 
so because there is no evidence of such epicurean weariness 
until the fourth and fifth centuries. Now, that is a period of 
social history of which our critics are ignorant. No; the fine 
gentleman of the first and second century could be a great 
lawyer, soldier, or statesman, even though he lisped over the 
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hand of Chloe or scratched his head with one finger while 
some orator was rolling forth the monotone of his periods. 
The jaded American of society carries in his brain the figures 
of a speculation in its own way as important to the country 
as a war or a treaty. But the point is, that in this country, 
which, in spite of them, the most advanced nations of Europe 
look upon as at the top of civilization, there are to be 
found: the lawless of both sexes, whose presence is a blot—a 
blot! nay, a shame to humanity, a warning, an evil. omen to 
the society which has no thought forthem. We can see similar 
inequalities everywhere. It is not so very long since Bavaria 
was another name for stupidity, Prussia the synonym of coarse 
brutality ; less than a generation ago enlightened Scotland had 
her cave-dwellers, and in large districts of England there was 
no idea of domestic purity, no knowledge of a God higher than 
the fetich of some African rite. Therefore, we do not think 
that the different degrees of advancement among the Filipinos 
present an insurmountable obstacle to well-directed efforts to 
bring to pass social homogeneity among them when we find 
the success of similar efforts elsewhere. 


POSSIBILITIES OF CIVILIZATION, 


However, an instance more directly in point than the ex- 
amples just cited is that already referred to of Greece and 
what are commonly called the Greek colonies. In addition to 
the capacity of the Filipinos to take from their surroundings 
the impulses which lead to progress, there is the advantage of 
an external agency of the highest value if employed with due 
caution—we mean the contact of American activity. The 
vexed question as to how far an influence from outside is 
needed to elevate a race need not be discussed in view of this 
experiment. This force has been present since the sixteenth 
century, and will in a more modern form be active in the 
future. The contact of a high civilization with an inferior one 
—using the term civilization in its complicated modern sense— 
would be a disaster if not restrained by a careful and sympa- 
thetic intelligence. If there were no such restraint, then since 
there are groups among the native population of the islands 
who are still in a savage state, and as these know the existence 
of customs and opinions alien to their own, but in a way 
recommended as the usages and judgments of a more favored 
people than themselves, their fate would be that of the Ameri- 
can Indians, of the Maories, of inferior races of ancient times— 
they would die by contact with civilized men. They were pre- 
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served because the civilization of the converted natives had not 
turned the latter into Assyrian destroyers, English merchant- 
adventurers or riflemen as in America, into English settlers like 
those of New Zealand, who made peace there by exterminat- 
ing the inhabitants. The suggestion put forward, we think 
by Mr. Stead, is no explanation of the phenomenon, that the 
semi-civilization of the Christian natives brought them within 
the domain of savage customs, and consequently of savage 
sympathies. Take a case to-day: where is the sympathy 
the semi-civilized Arab evinces for the black man in Central 
Africa? Where was the sympathy of the Greeks for the tribes 
they found in the land before them? They blotted them out so; 
effectually that they called themselves the autochthones, as if the 
very soil was their own mother, as if none had even stood upon 
Grecian earth before them, much less had been born of Grecian 


land. 
THE DANGER FROM A GODLESS COMMERCE, 


In the case before us there is the double danger from semi- 
civilized and wholly savage subjects to whom American ways 
must be new. The Christians may obtain the advantages of 
European civilization corrupted to the very core by scepticism 
and love of gain. If they do, they will be an instrument to 
destroy their own countrymen, to convert the islands into scenes 
resembling in some respects, yet differing in some respects, from 
those in which Turkish lust and cruelty played for centuries 
their hellish part. Let no one suppose we are predicting un- 
likely things. The past is full of resultant contradictions when 
zeal for Christianity is combined with the propagandism of 
trade. Trade follows the flag, say the English ; and the flag walks 
in the footsteps of the missionary, adds some good, newly married 
man, prepared to sacrifice the ease of an idle and unappreciated 
life in England for a mission to the negroes, with its adjuncts 
of salary, servants, and territorial grants, its fortress-house and 
arms of precision. As surely as the American missionary, like 
his English brother, brings the trappings of a conqueror and 
takes as his companion the pioneer of trade, so surely will 
there arise in the Philippines an American caste who will call 
themselves Christian while denying the divinity of the Lord, 
and who will rule the new territories as Greek merchants ruled 
the coasts of the Adriatic and the eastern Mediterranean, as 
the Pheenicians sat with their gods and their riches like an in- 
cubus on Africa, as the East India Company devoured the sub- 
stance of the people of India. A horrible picture stands before 
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us in the experience of godless commerce. The imported 
moneyed class will be the over-lords of fraud, the more intel- 
ligent and self-seeking Christian natives will be their instru- 
ments in developing the resources of the country. They will 
begin as overseers in forcing their fellow-Christians to work 
for the new masters in mine and field and forest, on road and 
swamp and mountain; they will turn their attention to the 
heathen, and he will know of Christianity as the name of a 
strong, resistless tyranny greater in its power of evil than the 
most maleficent of the gods he placated with sacrifice. What 
a life may be that of the high caste, the conquerors of the 
land! Wealth beyond the dreams of avarice will minister to 
vice unrestrained by opinion. The countless servants of an 
eastern harem to flatter them, financial agents versed in the 
science of overreaching to find expedients, armies to go and 
come at their bidding. Their example will go down through 
the strata of society, poisoning, eating into and corroding all 
classes in its descent, until the appalled world will regret the 
overthrow of Spain. 


PROSPERITY LIES IN A CHURCH FREE TO DO HER WORK. 


If, upon the other hand, no violence is done to religious be- 
lief; if the United States respects the rights of conscience, 
leaves to the church, so long fettered by connection with the 
state, the power to complete the work she began so well and 
which might under favorable circumstances have made in the 
eastern archipelago a civilization in its own way great and 
famous as that which centred round the A‘gean, it is beyond 
the limits of imagination to predict the future of the Philip- 
pines. We go back to early Greece. Like as in those islands, 
sea and air unite them as a dome above, a floor below. Almost 
as in the coasts of Greece, the islands and Asia Minor, so in 
the Philippines the eye reaches from land to land, short voy- 
ages from bay to bay would clasp them to each other. In 
both regions the fauna of the temperate north and south are to 
be found ; we have the like variety in the living forms of nature, 
while it appears there are varieties or species in the Philippines 
to be found nowhere else. The Athenians from the earliest 
period combined with the life of the husbandman that of the 
sailor. Immeasurably greater than the resources and extent 
of the city-state are those of the islands now ceded to this coun- 
try. What Athens accomplished in uniting the endurance de- 
manded for agricultural pursuits with the merchant’s spirit of 
enterprise can be developed in the new possessions if there be 
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a due regard to the teachings of the old example. Respect 
for religion and a tone of moral elevation were acquired in the 
fire of a great political calamity. The summons to Epimenides 
to reconsecrate the desecrated city and the state to religion 
marks the beginning of that career of prosperity on sea and 
in the science of government which makes the story of Athens 
so wonderful, so unique. The beginning of that career was the 
laying deep in the soil of the national heart a love of morality 
and reverence for religion. The principles were not new. They 
had possessed authority in better days, but they became cold 
at the time of the famous violation of sanctuary when the ad- 
herents of Cylon were dragged from the altars and the statues 
of the gods to be murdered. An enthusiasm for religion and 
morality seized the whole people, which their great law-giver 
directed into the preserving channel of a system. From that 
time began the impulses and transformations which made Athens 
a new city and the centre of a commerce with the islands and 
coasts of the Ai gean; began the struggles against powerful 
houses for law and liberty which ended in the triumph of the 
people, so that no single family or class could assert particu- 
lar privileges and all the citizens were equal before the law; 
began the spirit of enterprise that covered the sea with Athe- 
nian galleys, and the cultivation of philosophy, literature, and art 
which have enriched all generations since. 

There are usages and laws of life which cannot be broken 
up without destroying morality. You may: by superior force 
uproot the influences which make the family a sacred thing, 
and the state resting upon the family a power to elevate. 
What will you give back in return for the good you have taken 
away? Seek light from the administrators of equity-law. They 
will refuse to upset a child’s settled belief in a form of Chris- 
tianity though the father may think his own the better form. 
The courts recognize, when asked to enforce the father’s 
acknowledged right in such a case, that they are only sure of 
one thing if the application be granted—that the child’s belief 
will be shaken; they are not sure that a better form will win 
acceptance. 

It is with profound anxiety we look to the future of the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. Wisely ruled, a great future 
is before them. There are priests in America attached to the 
Constitution—Americans of the Americans—who are full of the 
zeal which in the first ages of Christianity changed the face of 
the world. Whatever is wanted to vivify faith, to purify life, 
to instil or develop the promptings of a prudent desire for 
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temporal advancement, can be supplied by them. In their hands 
the people must become industrious and law-abiding, for they 
know that St. Paul wrote the words of inspiration when he 
commanded obedience to the higher powers and declared the 
right to eat depended on the will to work. This has been 
the teaching of the church. It cannot, be set aside by irrele- 
vant theories of the effects of charity on independence on the 
one part, by libels on Catholic loyalty under the title of divided 
allegiance on the other. Such missionaries have no personal 
object to serve. In any pursuit they would obtain a larger 
measure of what men include under the phrase enjoyment of 
life. Unsupported by domestic affection, tied to the demands 
of nature by an allowance limited to them—nay, less than what 
is needful to supply them—because the priest must fast lest 
those committed to his charge should suffer want; in these 
very ordinary facts of a missionary’s life there is a guarantee 
for the honest performance of the work. If those men are 
allowed to perform it, if no access of misplaced zeal be per- 
mitted to invade their rights, if no interference on the part of 
intruders—intruders because the field is already occupied,—if no 
such interference be encouraged, all that has been said in this 
paper as to the possibilities of the future will attend on the 
awakening of the subject peoples to the new world with which 
American energy will surround them. That will be the answer 
to Europe for the war, the best title-deed to go down to pos- 
terity for its result. 











IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS. 


BY EVA A. MADDEN. 


I LOVE, at dusk, to enter at the door 
Of some great Gothic church and, like a nun, 
A vesper vigil keep, until the sun 

Leaves vault and lights in gloom, There on 


the floor 


To kneel, and watch the sacred flame glow 
more 
As darkness dims—alone, save for the One 
Upon the cross—and gaze as men have done 
For ages, on the patient look He wore. 


Oh! may I enter thus within the shrine 
Of my own soul, and wait until the lamp 
Of that, my own blessed sanctuary, glow 
Into effulgent light. Oh, may it shine 
Amid the gloom, the sin, the cold and damp, 
And show, there too, the Christ with head 


ved low! 











SINIELEMEN. 



































BY ANNA D. ROSECRANS. 


ALL aboard for the Mission at St. Ignatius, in the beauti- 
ful Blackfoot Valley! 

The3scene and experience, so we were told, would be well 
worth the trip, and would be a bit of medieval] life—a unique 
sight in this prosaic nineteenth century. 

Away went the train, with its burden of civilization, and 
we enjoyed in anticipation a new sensation—a sight of the 
primitive red man in all his panoply of war. After a few 
hours’ climbing and descending of the Rockies we steamed up 
to the little station at Ravalli, so called after one of the early 
missionaries. 

The air was fresh from the last night’s rain, and as we 
climbed into the four-seated wagon, drawn by an equal number 
of sleek “cayuses,” we felt that it was a good thing to be 
alive and able to inhale the sweet odor of moist earth and 
fragrant pines and mountain flowers. In and out we wound 
our way, now in sunlight, now in shade. Overhead the sky of 
the mountains—nowhere so deeply blue—so clear that the eye 
loses itself in the ecstasy of pure color. 

A light breeze blew the few clouds of morning, making 
shadows over the swelling folds of the mountains which were 
yellow with the luxuriant “ bunch-grass.” 

Up we go! Now jolting merrily along the level spaces, 
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again splashing down into the brook sprawling across our path- 
way. Our half-breed driver told us that at their yearly meet- 
ing on this:great “feast-day ” there are always several hundred 
Indians gathered at the Mission, which is on the Blackfoot 
Reservation. Five chiefs, of the Flatheads, Kootenais, and 
Pend D’Oreilles, with their squaws and children, would cele- 
brate the day of St. Ignatius before going off for a camping 
spell. 

A climb of two hours through a narrow canyon brought us 
to the summit of the ridge overlooking the lovely valley of the 
Blackfoot—the “ Siniélemen”’—an Indian word meaning rendez- 
vouz, “a gathering of the clans.” What a panorama! In 
smooth curves the mountain rolled to join the valley at our 
feet, its yellow grass glowing golden in the warm sunshine. 
The fertile, undulating plain stretched to the right and left as 
far as the eye could see. Tents and huts clustered thick about 
the Mission buildings. In the background the valley surged 
in masses of green against the sublime Rockies, which rise per- 
pendicularly, without a break, eight thousand feet! 

At the right, as we reached level ground, was the small 
cemetery where the “braves” lie asleep at the foot of their 
beloved mountains. 

We drew up at the gate of a garden redolent with the per- 
fume of old-fashioned flowers, and caught sight of dusky young 
faces peeping shyly out, and as shyly withdrawn. 

Our tour of inspection led us first to the older girls’ build- 
ings, but the gem of the place is a “kindergarten.” Fancy an 
Indian kindergarten! This is taught by some Ursulines. The 
saying of Napoleon is here exemplified in a way, for the good 
women begin literally “at the foot of the cradle.” The small 
savages are unwillingly bathed, then clothed and fed. They 
appeared to take quite kindly to civilization, and we were told 
they are so apt at learning that they are soon used as inter- 
preters with the teachers and parents. 

The large girls are taught a common-school course, includ- 
ing cooking, housekeeping, and dressmaking. In the boys’ 
buildings we saw excellent printing, carpentry, saddle and 
harness work, done under the supervision of the Jesuits. It 
was difficult to believe that the brass band which played so 
nicely was composed of Indian boys. 

By sunset the tribes had assembled. Smoke curled into the 
still summer air from many huts and “tepees.” Bucks on 
horseback, gorgeously arrayed and painted with richest colors, 
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pranced and curveted up and down the principal street of the 
village, to the admiration of the squaws and children seated 
around. 

It was the “ boulevard ” of the Mission, and the beau monde 
of Indiandom were outrivalling each other in brilliant display. 
It is not so far off, after all—we smiled to ourselves—from 
Fifth Avenue! Presently round a corner came a pretty sight, 
the girls of the Mission going for milk. Followed by a black- 
veiled sister, they marched, each couple carrying a bright pail. 
The young bucks picked out their favorites as they passed, 
with many a smile. Suddenly the bell tolled the “Angelus”; 
all was hushed. The prancing horsemen checked their steeds, 
the people fell on their knees, while the voices of the children 
could be heard murmuring the evening prayer. 

The sun sank, the quiet stars stole out one by one, and we 
lingered entranced by the beauty, the peace, the quaint simpli- 
city of the lovely spot. Lights and shades played on the 
majestic heights of the mountains. Slowly the rose-tints faded 
into purple, the air blew deliciously cool, the hum of voices 
grew fainter, the horses neighed gently to their weary compan- 
ions. Now and then a dog barked lazily, and night—summer 
night in the Rockies—flooded the valley with dreamy beauty. 

Reluctantly we wended our way to bed. As we passed the 
little church we saw by the dim light some dusky forms keep- 
ing vigil there. 

We rose next morning at the unaccustomed hour of five, in 
order to attend the first services of the feast-day. Everything 
lay bathed in dew, and the valley was still in the subdued light 
of expectant dawn, for the sun had not yet climbed over that 
precipitous ridge. 

What an impressive sight! On came the Indians, the women 
in one file, the men in another. They filled the church to over- 
flowing—men and women seated on different sides of the 
building. The doors were thrown open, to allow those who 
could not find seats inside to follow the services from the 
open air. During the Mass the old chiefs of all the tribes said 
the prayers, answered by all the Indians. Then came a pause, 
and presently the women started a plaintive chant, followed 
again by prayers and alternated by singing. 

At a proper time was the Communion, every one receiving 
in turn—the perfect order of the whole proceeding being re- 
markable. 

The feature of the later service was the singing of a trained 
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‘‘AS WE PASSED THE LITTLE CHURCH WE SAW BY THE DIM LIGHT A 
DUSKY FORM KEEPING VIGIL THERE.” 
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choir of Indian girls, and a sermon in Kalispel by an old 
and favorite missionary. The queer guttural sounds, the dark, 
impassive faces, the gorgeous coloring of the painted Indians 
with their picturesque garments, the altar, its lights and flowers 
—all made a scene never to be forgotten. 

As the crowd dispersed into the sunshine each Indian stooped 
and kissed the foot of the old wooden cross erected by the 
first missionary, among them. 

The day passed only too quickly, and it was with a feeling 
of reluctance that we turned our faces homeward in the after- 
noon. 

Were those lives spent in this isolated spot on God's fair 
earth fruitless? we philosophized to ourselves, or is it true what 
the dear old poet says, and that we 


“, . . departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time”? 


The summit was reached. We paused with a backward look 
at the great cliffs; the golden, peaceful valley; the broken, 
irregular village; the humble little cemetery—all was beautiful 
as a dream, and there came to us with a thrill of emotion 
those lines of liquid music: 


‘‘No more, no more, the worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar; 
With dreamful eyes my spirit lies 
Under the walls of paradise.” 


Adieu, “ Siniélemen,”’ the happy valley, the rendezvous of the 
Blackfoot ! 
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MAURYA-NA-SCOOB. 
A LEAF FROM THE HISTORY OF DARKEST ACHILL, 
BY P. G. SMYTH. 


WaesCOOB! Scoob! Scoo-000-000b!” 

Such a strange, weird, appealing cry, resound. 
ing through the quiet, drowsy street, specially 
quiet and drowsy at noonday, for then the humble 
: shops were desolate of custom, and the men were 
away at work, and the children were at school, all except the 
very little ones, who sat on the steps and broken curbstones 
and played and prattled in a vague, desultory way. 

**Scoo-oob !”” 

It suggested the “lonely croon” of a daylight banshee. 
But as it passed there also drifted by a sudden, delicate, grate- 
ful fragrance that brought up thoughts of whirring grouse, fleet 
hares, smoky poteen stills, damp-skirted clouds, Rob Roy and 
his Highland caterans, William Black and his Highland novels, 
and other things suggested by heather in full pink bloom, 
breathing the perfume distilled by nature up among the pure 
mountain air. 

A woman went slowly by, bending under a load of heather 
brooms; an elderly peasant woman, with the large blue cloak 
of her class flapping around her and grizzled locks straggling 
from under the bright plaid shawl that covered her head. 
Occasionally she stopped for a few seconds to chat with the 
children and incidentally to sprinkle blessings in the Irish 
language upon them, and at every door she passed she uttered 
her peculiar whoop. Once in awhile this brought out the 
woman of the house with a penny; a sale was effected and a 
transfer made of one of the huge heather bouquets, soon to 
lose its bloom and fragrance in the prosaic dust and to be trans- 
formed into a bunch of wiry rods. 

At times Maurya-na-Scoob, or Mary of the Brooms, ceased 
her cry and turned to song in advertisement of her wares: 





“T bought a bit of bacon, 
Fried it in the pan; 
No one there to eat it 


But the besom man. 
VOL. LXVIII.—47 
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“Who'll buy my besoms ? 
Besoms fine and new. 
Who'll buy my besoms?” etc., etc. 


But very few and infrequent, notwithstanding her profes- 
sional chant, were the bits of bacon that Maurya bought. Hers 
was a hard calling. Her complexion was swarthy and glowing, 
though the lines on her face were graven deep. From her 
rough cradle she had been accustomed to hardships, all of which 
she bore as inuredly and uncomplainingly as the rest of the 
islanders who battled hard for existence with nature and the 
landlords and the government among the grim, barren moun- 
tains of Achill. 

The besom is an ancient Irish domestic institution. For 
several hundred years it has brushed the earthen floors of their 
cabins. It was known as long ago as the eighth century, when 
St. Colchu the Wise wrote his famous Scuap Crabhaigh, or 
Besom of Devotion, intended to cleanse the souls of the people 
as the heather broom did their homes. Perhaps it is on account 
of the base use to which it is turned that the bonny, sweet- 
smelling planta geniste has been so long looked upon with 
popular contempt; perhaps that is why the first Plantagenet 
stuck a sprig of it, in humility and penitence, in his cap, and 
adopted its humble name, when he started on his pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land. In Ireland any association with heather in the 
humble broom-making industry is considered utterly plebeian 
and degrading, as witness that unhappy mayor of Limerick, 
“ Shawn-na-Scoob,” whom Michael Hogan, the Bard of 
Thomond, so remorselessly scathed in his poetic epistles from 
“ Thunder-and-Lightning Hall, Fire-and-Brimstone Street, Mount 
Parnassus.” 

But little thought or cared Maurya-na-Scoob of how public 
opinion might regard her business--and indeed public opinion 
in these parts gave itself but small exercise on the matter. 
She was merely a brave, enduring, hardworking—alas! how 
hardworking—Achill woman, vying with grouse and badgers 
to draw a livelihood from the mountain’s storm-swept crest. 

On this particular day Maurya’s whoop was more subdued 
than usual; her song was not so gay; there was hesitation in 
her gait and an anxious reconnoitring look on her face. On 
catching sight of a man approaching along the street she grew 
pale and nervous and crossed herself as at dread of impending 


evil. 
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“Good-day, Maurya; and how are you?”’ 

“I’m quite well, Thomas Rua; and how is yourself?” 

They spoke in the vernacular and used the stereotyped ex- 
pressions of formal Celtic salutation. On his side there was 
embarrassment, on hers anxiety. He was an elderly man with 
reddish hair and whiskers streaked with gray, and he wore the 
russet leggins commonly affected in Ireland by rustic “limbs 
of the law.” 

“’Tis a heavy load you have to-day, Maurya.” 

“Heavy enough, and a long bit of road to carry it too; 
but God made the back for the burden.” 

“I’m afraid it’s about the last of its kind you'll carry.” 

“Oh, I hope not, Thomas Rua; I’m feeling well and strong 
yet, and we must all earn our living.” 

“ But not in that way, Maurya.” He took from his capa- 
cious pocket a batch of bluish official documents, one of which 
he peeled off and handed to her. She received it with tremb- 
ling fingers and dumped her balmy burden on the sidewalk. 

“Not in that way, Maurya. This is a summons command- 
ing you to appear at the next Achill petty sessions to answer 
a charge of trespassing on the Pike estate. And I have sum- 
monses of the same kind for about twenty of your neighbors. 
And you'll all be fined, sure enough. But ’tis you’re own fault. 
What a queer, foolish, obstinate lot of people you are! Didn’t 
the bailiff warn you not to pull the heath?” 

Maurya-na-Scoob did not appear to hear him. She looked 
vacantly at the dreaded legal document, which she held ginger- 
ly between her thumb and forefinger, as if it were a repulsive 
and dangerous object. 

“T knew it was coming,” she said; “I had the feeling all 
over me that it was coming. O Virgin! is the last poor bit 
to be taken out of our mouths?” 

‘Well, Maurya, leave the heath alone and it will be much 
better for you,” advised Red Tom, the summons-server. 

“The heath!” She turned upon him fiercely. “And what 
have we left, Thomas Rua, but the heath? Will they want us 
to leave the air alone next? There was a time, Thomas Rua, 
when people of my name and family owned all the best green 
land round Clew Bay—don’t laugh, you ignorant fool, you 
omadhaun ! it was so—before the stranger came and drove us to 
the black bogs and wild mountains. And even these they be- 
grudge us now, claiming, the idiots! that we spoil their beauti- 
ful sport of shooting game—as if one mightn’t pull the makings 
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of ten thousand besoms on Slievemore without man or bird 
ever missing it.” 

“ But that’s no reason you'd take what isn’t yours.” 

“Death’s bandage on you (marriv faushg orth), you clown; 
you speak that way bécause you're a government man. We 
take nothing but what belongs to us, and very, very little of 
that. The mountain heather belongs to us, and I wish I could 
make of it a great, large besom that would sweep all our 
enemies into the sea, as St. Patrick drove the serpents. The 
heath, indeed! God knows that men and women, and especially 
Achill men and women, are more valuable than grouse and 
hares.” 

The court official stared in dismay at what he considered 
an appalling tirade of contumely, contempt of court, anarchy, 
Whiteboyism, premunire, and other forms of high treason. 

“The magistrates will teach you manners, my lady,” he 
cried as he retreated. ‘“ But what better language could one 
expect from Maurya-na-Scoob!” 

“Go along, you dirty old tool of tyrants,” she hurled after 
him, to the amusement of many whom the loud colloquy had 
attracted to the doors; ‘“‘my trade is a thousand times cleaner 
than yours every day in the year.” 

She resumed her burden, and again her monotonous, appeal- 
ing cry resounded through the street: 

“ Scoo-00-00b !” 

It was a dreamy June evening when Maurya, having dis- 
posed of -her stock, returned wearily homewards. Slievemore, 
hoary mountain monarch, wore his regal purple, and a golden 
cloud-crown shone on his head. The sun redly gilt the rocks 
and heath and the wild flowers that starred the scanty herbage. 
A distant streak of sea horizon made more desolate the vast, 
russet bogs whose solemn wastes it margined. A society-shun- 
ning anchorite of the Thebaid might here have revelled in the 
solitude he loved. Modern monks have indeed sought and 
struggled with this austere wilderness; there stands the little 
Franciscan monastery of Bunacurry, whose industrious brother- 
hood has stripped, during the past half century, some acres of 
productive land of its covering of deep, brown peat. 

Barefooted the broom-seller walked along; like many Irish 
peasant women on a journey, she had discarded her footgear as 
an encumbrance. She passed on the wayside ‘“ Thubber-na- 
Brughaun,” the well of the porridge, from which in the old 
proselytizing days the water was taken to make soup and 
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stirabout for the “‘ Jumpers,” as the Achillese were called whose 
hunger overcame their conscience, the fangs of the “lean dog”’ 
driving them into the arms of the Reformed religion. And a 
little further on she passed the spot where in the same period 
a Protestant bishop, surrounded by zealous clerical pillars, 
English and Scotch, of the bread and Bible propaganda, 
laid with ¢c/at the foundation-stone of an intended splendid 
church and grand missionary centre—the foundation-stone, on 
which a second fragment was never laid of that aerial edifice. 

But Maurya was in no mood for such reminiscences. The 
hard, cold, carking problem of living, which for many weary 
years she had studied intently in common with about five thou- 
sand other poor but practical social economists who strove for 
existence on that huge, moor-encrusted island rock, was before 
her more mercilessly than ever. The thought of the “law paper ”’ 
she had received—the instrument of the dangerous, ruthless 
force that is wielded in Ireland by class against mass—con- 
tinued to worry her heart and brain. 

“Weary on it for a law paper!” she said aloud; “’tis a 
very poor present I’m taking home with me this fine evening. 
And the neighbors, poor creatures! are worse off than myself. 
Dear, dear! what will become of us at all?” 

“Luachar, luachar,” she cried, addressing the heather by its 
Irish name and shaking her finger at a rich tuft of the Erica 
Mediterranea (owned only by Achill of all the places in the 
“United Kingdom ”), “ you have long been a good friend of mine, 
and it will be a black and bitter day when they separate us.” 

A sound of song and laughter and the beat of horses’ hoofs 
rang out on the lonely mountain road, and a bevy of merry 
Achill girls came riding along on their hardy ponies, perched 
behind the creels or panniers containing churns, for they were 
returning from one of their usual expeditions to the distant 
pastures or milking grounds. 

“Ah, then, good-evening kindly, Maurya,” said one of the 
girls. “Times must be good across the Sound, seeing that 
you've so soon got rid of your load.” 

“In troth if I did, Brigid, I got a heavier one instead,” and 
the broom-seller held up the abhorred law paper. 

“Ah, of course, of course, poor woman! ’Tis a great shame, 
so it is, but nearly everybody has got one. They’ve come 
down on the village like flakes of driven snow. But cheer up, 
Maurya; sure Celia will soon be earning plenty of good money 
for you in Scotland.” 


,’ 
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“ Celia !—in Scotland!” 

“Come now, Maurya-na-Scoob, don’t pretend you don’t 
know all about it. She says she’s starting with the crowd to- 
morrow. And who’d blame her, or you either, for letting her 
go, seeing there are other girls just as young going, and the 
money is well wanted? I only wish I were going too.” 

“Time enough, Brigid, time enough for you, and the same 
for Celia. Good-by, colleens.”’ 

Maurya sighed heavily as she increased her pace. So what 
she had long shuddered at was at length at hand, and her little 
daughter would join the annual army of migration, the expedi- 
tion of toiling bread-winners of both sexes that left Achill 
every summer to work at the Scotch harvest. 

“Ts it true what they tell me, Celia?” she cried when she 
reached her home, a hovel of rounded sea stones, with a roof 
of heath bound down with straw ropes. 

‘*Why, yes, mother; I thought it would be for the best, and 
anyhow it can’t be helped now, for—oh, mother, and ’tis sorry 
I am to have black news before you!—poor Con can't send us 
any money this season. He’s met with an accident, and he’s 
laid up in hospital over there in America. Here’s his letter; 
it came this morning, and its empty.” 

Maurya uttered a fervent prayer in Irish, then, crouching 
on the “hob” beside the red embers of the peat fire, she 
rocked to and fro, clasping her hands and moaning at inter- 
vals. After awhile she sat on a rock outside the door, under 
the stars, with the distant, melancholy sound of the waves in 
her ears. The night had descended moonless and lonely. On 
one hand lay the dismal moor, on the other towered the blue- 
black mountains. A truly Achillian prospect, characteristic of 
the grim island whose characteristic topography is greatly 
marked by gloom and sombreness; Dooega, Dooaugh, Dookin- 
ella, Doogort, all signify dark or black places. 

Within the house Celia, a pretty brunette of the French type 
of Achillese—for the islanders are of varied extraction, Milesian, 
Danish, French, and English—busied herself in preparations for 
supper. As she moved about she half sung, half repeated bits 
of her school reading-lesson of the previous day: 


“My darling, my darling, when silence is on the moor 
And lone in the sunshine I sit by our cabin door, 
When evening falls quiet and calm over land and sea, 

My darling, my darling, I think of past times and thee. 
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“ Here while on this cold shore I wait out the lonely hours 
My child in the heavens is spreading my bed with flowers. 
All weary my bosom has grown of this friendless clime ; 
But I long not to leave it, for that were a shame and crime.” 


“True enough, true enough,” commented Maurya. “ Well, 
well, what strange things they teach children at school these 
days! Her lesson makes me lonely. I feel as if whoever 
wrote it must have been thinking of me. ‘ My child in the 
heavens,’ she says. Well, I have one there already, and if an- 
other should follow her—but no, no! although there’s the cold 
shiver at my heart telling that somebody is walking over my 
grave. 

“Why, then, ’tis heartily welcome you are, Norah O’Malley. 
And may I make so bold as to ask where you’re travelling this 
hour of the night?” This to a buxom young woman who sud- 
denly issued from the darkness and strode up to the cabin 
door with elastic tread and cheery “ God save all here.” 

“In troth, Maurya, ’tis the dance in the valley I’m just 
coming from. You can see the light and hear the fiddle from 
here. Great fun the folks are having that are starting for 
Scotland to-morrow—God send them safe!” 

“Amen. And who are going this time, avourneen?”’ 

‘‘Oh! a small hundred of them will go to Westport in John 
Healy’s hooker to take the big ship for Glasgow—Nancy 
Cooney and her two brothers, the three O’Malley girls, the 
Weirs and the Cafferkys and the Lynchehauns, with, as I hear, 
your own little girl in the crowd.” 

“Yes, my sorrow, she’s bent on going, poor little bird 
alone.” 

“Not a bit bird alone, mother dear,” said Celia, as she came 
to the door and saluted the visitor—‘“ not a bit of it. There'll 
be too big a flock of us for any one to be lonesome. There’s 
Sibby Quinn and Mary Anne Lavelle, both only gone thirteen 
and much younger than I, and sure ’twould be a burning 
shame if youngsters of their age would go and bring home 
pocketsful of money to their people while a big, lazy thing like 
me is idling here at home. Don’t you think so, Norah 
O'Malley ?” 

“That’s the spunky talk I like!” cried the young woman 
admiringly. “Faith, Celia darling, you’re as brave as the best 
of them.” 

“Kind father for her,” said the old woman, shaking her 
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head; “ay, as bold a man as ever faced a storm, else he 
mightn’t have got drowned in the fishing. But her sister lies 
under the cold clay in Derreens, and her brother is in hospital 
beyond the big sea, and I’ve got a law paper for pulling the 
heath, and I’m feeling lately that I'll soon carry my last load 
of besoms to market, and—oh, Norah, avourneen, if anything 
should happen her!” 

Norah and Celia laughed aloud, the former in real, the lat- 
ter in affected amusement at Maurya’s anxiety. 

“Oh, woman dear! ’tis you that’s droll with your foolish- 
ness. Don’t hundreds of us go to Albanach and Sassenach 
(Scotland and England) every year and come back safe, thank 
God! with plenty of money? How else could we ever pay the 
landlords? Why Maurya, woman alive, I have three sweet- 
hearts of my own, so I have, in the crowd that’s starting to- 
morrow, and each of them says he’ll bring me back twice as 
much money as both the other two put together, and I don’t 
feel a morsel uneasy for any of them. See that now, and so 
good-night and God prosper ye.”’ 

The rugged, kindly daughter of the maritime O’Malleys 
disappeared in the darkness; Maury-na-Scoob and her child 
retired to rest; one by one the lights were extinguished in the 
cabins, and a gloomy, terrible cloud began to unroll itself over 
the rocks and glens of Achill. 

Next morning there was a general movement of migrators 
to Darby’s Point, where Healy's hooker, the Victory, of fifteen 
tons burden, lay waiting for its human cargo. Animated was 
the scene as the lively island lassies, gay in their bright plaid 
shawls and scarlet petticoats, hurried aboard, laughing and 
singing in their Celtic abandon. Young men bantered their 
belated companions, who, unable to obtain passage in that or 
the other hookers that were there, had perforce to travel round 
the winding, serrated coast to Westport. An old man of 
seventy-five tottered aboard, conducted by his young grande 
daughter, a deaf mute; like the rest, they were going to Cale- 
donia in the hope of earning bread—or rent. So went young 
girls of thirteen and fourteen, to work for the parents and the 
younger brothers and sisters at home. So went husbands, 
sons, and brothers to toil afar off, that the relatives at home 
might not know want or eviction. 

It was the same monotonous, affecting, annual spectacle of 
migration in quest of the means of support which is denied by 
the semi-sterile tracts to which the people have been driven. 
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And, like a chaplet of emeralds round the coast, almost con- 
necting the massive dome of Nephin and the blue spire of 
Croagh Patrick, gleamed in the sun the rich green fields, the 
sweeping fertile wastes, browsed on by the cattle of the land- 
lord and the grazier. 

Maurya-na-Scoob and her daughter were early on board, 
the former bearing her usual load of besoms, to be disposed of 
in the distant town when she had seen Celia off on the 
steamer. 

There were over a hundred passengers on the hooker Vic- 
tory when she swung away from Darby’s Point about 9: 30 A. M., 
on that memorable Thursday, the 14th of June. A light sum- 
mer mist hung like a spell of romance over beautiful Clew Bay 
and the myriad emerald islets of Mow the Firbolg. The light 
breeze lay most favorably aft, driving through the sparkling 
brine the well-laden little vessel, richer than Cleopatrian galley 
or Venetian argosy in its burden of young, loyal, brave hearts, 
strong to the call of duty, athrill with the joy of living, even 
though living meant constant and scantily rewarded toil. 

Some of the young men and boys sat with their legs dang- 
ling over the gunwale. Behind them were rows of laughing, 
ruddy-cheeked faces of girls who sang and shouted in the ex- 
uberance of glee. There were four hookers in line, each 
freighted with jubilant humanity. They stood with swelling 
sails across the blue bosom of Clew Bay, and the Victory was 
the second in the procession to arrive off the islet of Innislyre, 
with its white coast-guard station, and enter the tortuous, 
meandering channel that led to Westport quay. Here “Cap- 
tain” Healy went among his passengers and levied a fare of 
sixpence (twelve cents) per head on some ninety of them, ex- 
empting from payment about twenty more, the youngest or 
poorest ones. And now as the hookers passed near Laird’s 
steamship Elm, which. was being lightened as she lay partially 
stranded in the channel near Montkelly rocks, a cheer went up 
from the migrators and they crowded to the sides for a better 
view. Maurya-na-Scoob alone viewed the black hull with a 
tremor of dread; it seemed so like a floating hearse about to 
bear away her little girl! 

“Hurrah, boys and girls, for the fine big ship!” 

“A fine vessel, so she is—a fine vessel!” 

“She'll take us over among the blue-bells of Scotland, where 
there’s good money for the earning.” 

But now, when the voyage was all but made, and Westport 
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quay, with its tall, many-windowed warehouses, distant only 
half a mile, a dreadful thing happened. Captain Healy, in 
order, he said, “to get a slant of the wind,” attempted to jibe 
his mainsail, which suddenly swung round and in a moment 
the hooker was lying on her side in the water, plunging into 
it a frantic, struggling mass of both sexes, whose late joyous 
shouts were soon changed into death-gurglings! 

Among the rest struggled Maurya-na-Scoob, clutching for life 
at her load of besoms. A girl’s head, with dripping brown 
plaits, rose near her and she clutched at that also. 

“ Here, Celia darling, keep tight hold—tight, tight, darling! 
Easy, girls, God bless ye! there’s not room for the whole of 
us—but—sure—if any of us have got to go ‘tis better—my 
God!” And the old besom woman disappeared amidst a flash- 
ing of grasping, frantic white arms, a chorus of piteous cries 
for aid. 

Help soon came. The 4/m dropped her four boats, manned 
with gallant, active sailormen. Other boats shot out from tke 
shore and all joined actively in the work of rescue. 

But sudden rest had come for many a toiler. Many there 
were whose sickles would never flash in the Scottish corn-fields, 
many whose cheeks would not lose their roses nor souls abate 
their insular whiteness amid the grime of the Glasgow factories. 
The aged man and his dumb child had found repose. The 
three brave O’Malley girls would never aid, save by their 
prayers in heaven, their now utterly lone and childless father. 
Crippled old man Patten would never receive a money-bearing 
letter from his lost son and daughter. Tom Caffrey’s wife and 
eight children would evermore miss his support. The white 
peace of the after-life was already on the faces of the Lavelle 
and Quinn girls, would-be willing workers of thirteen. The 
folks of returning little Scotch lassie McFarland would never 
see how the kindly Achill breezes had improved her. 

In the early afternoon a row-boat came to Westport quay 
having in tow another laden with drowned corpses. As each 
corpse was borne ashore and identified by the waiting crowd of 
Achill people, rang out on that dismal dies ire the piercing 
wail of the stricken bereaved. 

Thirty-four poor Achill toilers perished that day, most of 
them young women and girls. Of these the bodies of sixteen 
—all under twenty years of age—were taken from the hooker 
at low tide. 

Mournful the scenes that evening around the gaunt, gray 
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store that served as a temporary dead-house, the space outside 
crowded with mourners and spectators and strewn with the 
plain, cheap pine coffins supplied by the poor-law union. 

More mournful the funeral two days later, when the black 
engine crept with almost hearse-like slowness round the lament- 
ing coast and the people knelt praying by the track as the 
solemn death-train passed. The country around Achill Sound 
was black with excited, grief-stricken peasantry, and as coffin 
after coffin was carried in seemingly endless procession across 
Davitt bridge—connecting the island with the mainland—and 
the names of the dead were called out, the weird, soul-piercing 
Irish cry arose as it never before was heard in afflicted Achill. 

In Derreens graveyard, amid a scene of the wildest sorrow, 
twenty-eight relieved harvesters were laid to rest. The vener- 
able chief soggarth of the island uttered words of pity and 
consolation. ‘‘ Happy is the corpse that the rain falls on,” say 
the Irish. As the first shovelfuls of earth fell crashing upon 
the bare coffin pine the rain fell heavily on the passionate, un- 
heeding mourners, and with theirs the rising tempest joined its 
wail. 

And the “law paper,” the summons for the heinous crime 
of picking heath on the wild heights of Achill? Well, even 
while the engine was drawing towards the island the score and 
a half of dead bodies of those who had perished on their pil- 
grimage to earn the rent for the landlords and the seed-rate for 
the Shylock government—even the gentle Morleyian govern- 
ment—the petty sessions court sat at the Sound, and the agent 
of the Pike estate was there to prosecute in the cases of twenty- 
two islanders charged with trespass and pulling of heath. In 
fifteen of the cases the interests of the grouse and the grouse- 
shooters were vindicated by a fine of sixpence and costs— 
amounting to three or four days’ wages—three of the persons 
fined being survivors of the late disaster. In the other seven 
cases the prosecutor made the significant announcement : 

“ Withdrawn.” 

The defendants, including Maurya-na-Scoob, had been sum- 
moned before a higher tribunal; the heel of Irish landlord and 
government oppression could not be set on the tranquil faces 
of the dead. 
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THOU art ‘ 


the way, 


and 





he who sighs, | 
Amid this barren 
waste of woe, 
To find a pathway to 
the skies, 


A light from 





Heaven’s eternal glow, 
By Thee must come, Thou gate of 
love, 
Through which the Saints un- 
doubting trod, 
Till faith discovers, like the 


dove, 





An ark, a resting place in God. 














Thou art the TruTu, 


whose steady ray 

Shines 6n through earthly 
blight and bloom, 

The pure, the everlasting ray, 


The lamp that shines e’en in 





the tomb; 


The Light that out of 


Thou art darkness springs, 
the LIFE, And guideth those who 
the blindly go; 


§ The word whose precious 





blessed _ well 
radiance flings 


With living waters 
Its lustre 
gushing o’er, 
And those who drink bie ade 


shall ever dwell all below. 


Where sin and thirst 





are known no more. 
Thou art the mystic pillar 
given, 
Our lamp by night, our light 
by day; 
Thou art the Sacred Bread from 
Heaven, 
Thou art the Life, the Truth, 
the Way. 
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CATHOLIC PRELATES AS AMERICAN DIPLOMATS. 


BY MARGARET F. SULLIVAN. 


EVERAL times in its crises the government of 
the United States has invited an American Cath- 
olic ecclesiastic to go abroad for it on a confi- 
dential diplomatic mission. The first instance 

i: ~ occurred during the War of the Revolution. 

It was logical that the American government should choose 
for that mission one of the representatives of the race which, 
politically subject by force to England, had shown almost en- 
tire unanimity of sympathy with the aspirations of the revolted 
colonies in America. Incomplete reading has misled an Ameri- 
can occasionally to claim that this unanimity was not substan- 
tial, or that there wasa religious predilection that arrayed the 
Irish in Ireland or in America with or against the revolted col- 
onists. Happily the testimony of historians of both creeds is 
conclusive upon the subject. When, several years ago, in the 
library of the British Museum, I sought to learn what the con- 
temporary English thought of the American Revolution, of its 
causes, motives, means, men, and object—for shall we not be 
fair even to our foe, and listen in kindness to his own state- 
ment of his case?—there I found evidence of whose existence 
no American historian seemed to be aware. It is the testi- 
mony taken in 1779 before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed “to inquire into the conduct of the American 





war. 

One of the persons examined was Major-General Robertson, 
who deposed that he had been twenty-eight years in the royal 
service in America. Asked how the rebel force was composed, 
he replied that General Lee, the American, had informed 
him “half the Continental army was from Ireland.” Add to 
this the soldier contingent of native Americans born of Irish 
parents, and the inference seems irresistible that more than 
half the Revolutionary army was of Irish blood. 

Lecky, the (Protestant) historian, writing of England in the 
eighteenth century, dwells upon the copious emigration from 
Ireland to the colonies, Catholics and Protestants alike. “They 
went with hearts burning with indignation, and in the War of 
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Independence they were almost to a man on the side of the 
insurgents’ (England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 285). 

The Protestants of Ireland had their opportunity in the 
Irish parliament. ‘ The Roman Catholics, who were the vast 
majority of the population, were excluded from all representa- 
tion, both direct and indirect. They could not sit in parlia- 
ment and they could not vote for Protestant members” (Lead- 
ers of Public Opinion in Ireland, Lecky, p. 65). There were 
two parties among the members, one led by Flood, the voice 
of the English crown; the minority, led by Grattan, the voice 
of Ireland, the overwhelming majority of the people of Ireland, 
the statesman who said truly that “ Europe, not England, is the 
mother of America.” When Flood, speaking for the king, pro- 
posed aiding the crown in the American colonies, Grattan op- 
posed the proposal and described America as “the only hope 
of Ireland and the only refuge of the liberties of mankind.” 

The Catholics of Ireland, barred from their national forum, 
found their opportunity in resentful refusal to enlist for ser- 
vice against the American revolutionists. It was the complete 
failure of the recruiting officers in Ireland that compelled the 
king to seek mercenaries on the Continent. Here again Eng- 
lish testimony is not wanting in freshness. Had not the poet 
Cowper condemned the Americans? Did not Samuel Johnson 
write against the right of remonstrance? Was it not that 
splendid genius who affirmed, while calling the American patri- 
ots robbers and pirates, “ Liberty is to the lowest rank of 
every nation little more than the choice of working or starv- 
ing”? An admiring biographer of General Burgoyne writes: 
“The extravagant sums paid by the English government in the 
shape of levy money and bounty was a powerful incentive to 
the avarice of the despotic petty princes whose unscrupulous 
barter of their subjects created indignation throughout Germany. 
Many of the men were forcibly seized and sold to swell the 
revenues of their sovereigns.” 

Frederick the Great taxed those who passed through his do- 
minions like “ cattle exported for foreign shambles.” Catherine 
of Russia was requested by the king to supply twenty thousand 
men at her own terms. The king wrote to Lord North: “The 
letter of the empress is a clear refusal and not in so genteel a 
manner as I should have thought might have been expected 
of her. She has not had the civility to answer me in her 
own hand” (Political and Military Episodes in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century: Derived from the Life and Correspon- 
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dence of the Right Hon. John Burgoyne, General, Statesman, 
Dramatist, by Edward Barrington De Fonblanque). 

The English writer is plausibly of opinion that Frederick 
was less animated by humanity than by chagrin that England 
had raised the price of soldiers for hire. On the other hand, 
Mr. De Fonblanque ought to be willing to concede that the 
Elector of Saxony was more exsthetic than avaricious; that in 
selling an entire regiment of dragoons for “forty large blue 
and white metal jars” he was less moved by greed for gain 
than by taste for bric-a-brac. 

As for Catherine, the king doubtless did not know that 
sympathy with democracy had little place in her thoughts when 
neglecting to send him her imperial autograph. At that time 
Catherine was engrossed with comparative philology (Sczence of 
Language, Max Miller, vol. i. p. 142). 

Having failed to procure recruits among the Catholics in 
Ireland, the crown tried to do so, but unsuccessfully, in Canada. 
On the contrary, two regiments of Canadian Catholics aided 
the patriots at the cost of censure from the ecclesiastical 
subordinates of the crown in that province. 

Congress sent Franklin and Chase to Canada in 1776 in the 
hope of inducing the Canadians to unite with the Revolu- 
tionists. ‘They were accompanied by the Rev. John Carroll, a 
Catholic clergyman, afterward Archbishop of Baltimore, whose 
influence with the people it was thought would be useful on 
account of his religious principles and character. But they 
found the state of affairs in Canada by no means such as to 
encourage any just hope of success. Negligence, mismanage- 
ment, and a combination of unlucky incidents had produced 
confusion and disorder that it was now too late to remedy” 
(Sparks’s Writings of Washington, vol. iii. p. 390). Chief among 
the irremovable barriers was the “ address” of John Jay “to the 
people of Great Britain,” in which he assailed the religion of 
the Canadians in truculent terms. That deplorable error on the 
part of an otherwise able and admirable patriot placed English 
ascendency in Canada beyond the reach of any influence with- 
in the means of the American patriots. A descendant of the 
Huguenots, who had suffered so cruelly from bigotry in France, 
Mr. Jay forgot that no one in the new world ought to be held 
responsible for old world intolerance, no matter in what avowed 
cause practised. Like the Puritans, who, fleeing from religious 
oppression, were eager for a time to inflict it on those who 
differed from them in a republic, Mr. Jay even tried to se- 
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cure for the legislature of New York legal authority to deny 
religious liberty at any time to any denomination. Washing 
ton, Jefferson, Franklin, and their enlightened associates, so 
far from sharing Jay’s fatal prejudice, opposed it by precept 
and action. But there was one more of Jay’s mind. In 1780 
the envoy of Spain, proceeding to the camp of Washington, died. 
The members of the Continental Congress were invited to the 
requiem at St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia. Thereupon a 
proclamation to the officers and soldiers of the American army 
appeared. “Do you know,” it ran, “that the eye which guides 
this pen lately saw your mean and profligate Congress at Mass?” 
The author of the proclamation was Benedict Arnold. 

When Washington was elected President under the Consti- 
tution, John Carroll, who accompanied Chase and Franklin as 
commissioners to Canada, had been named Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, and on behalf of the Catholic clergy and laity he pre- 
sented to Washington an address of congratulation in which 
appears this significant sentence: 

“Whilst our country preserves her freedom and indepen- 
dence, we shall have a well-founded title to claim from her 
justice the equal rights of citizenship, as the price of our 
blood, spilt under your eyes, and of our common exertions for 
her defence, under your auspicious conduct.” To which 
Washington replied: “I hope ever to see America among the 
foremost nations in examples of justice and liberality. And I 
presume that your fellow-citizens will not forget the patriotic 
part which you took in the accomplishment of their Revolution 
and the establishment of your government.” 

The second instance: ‘‘Our war with the Confederate States, 
as we now know and realize, was formidable enough in all its 
aspects and consequences without the aggravations of a simul- 
taneous conflict with England and France . .. .” “The em- 
peror said . . . that when the French people were out of 
employment the government was expected to furnish them 
with bread. . . . He sought and expected the co-operation 
of England, a large majority of whose citizens were with him 
in sentiment and sympathy” (Autobiography of Thurlow Weed, 
p. 649). In May, 1861, the most powerful statesman in Eng- 
land, Lord Derby, had said in the House of Lords: “ It is 
essentially necessary that the Northern States should not be 
induced to rely on our forbearance.” In October John Hughes, 
Archbishop of New York, was invited by Secretary Seward 
to go to Washington. “It was proposed by the cabinet that I 
VOL. LXVIII.—48 
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should accept a special mission to England and France, in 
connection with very important national questions between the 
United States and those powers. I made known to the 
President that if I should go to Europe, it would not be as a 
partisan of the North more than of the South, that I should 
represent the interests of the South as well as of the North— 
in short, the interests of all the United States, just the same as 
if they had: never been distracted by the present Civil War” 
(Life of Archbishop Hughes, p. 449). The commissioners sailed 
together, Archbishop Hughes going to Paris, Thurlow Weed to 
London. Before the end of the year the archbishop was able, 
after much indirect and some direct communication with the 
emperor, to write to Secretary Seward, that the emperor was 
no longer “hostile to the United States.” 

Mr. Weed was less fortunate. Every first-class British 
statesman, of both political parties, was against us, and so re- 
mained to the end. Mr. Gladstone said in the House of Com. 
mons, speaking for the entire ministry: ‘“ We do not believe 
that the restoration of the American Union by force is attain- 
able. I believe that the public opinion of this country 
(England) is unanimous upon that subject.” 

Mr. Gladstone profoundly believed his own errors on every 
question until he discovered them. He lived to confess that 
he had misunderstood the United States and the Civil War. 
He did not undertake to expunge any part of his government’s 
record in relation to it, but he owned that he had himself been 
wrong in affirming that the national American course “had 
been without any adequate or worthy object.” 

Lord Salisbury, for years the paramount intellect in guiding 
the destinies of his country, had said in 1862: “ The plain 
matter of fact is, as every one who watches the current of 
history must know, that the Northern States of America never 
can be our sure friends, for this simple reason: we are rivals 
politically, rivals commercially ; we aspire to the same position; 
we both aspire to the government of the seas; we are both 
manufacturing people, and in every port as well as at every 
court we are rivals to each other.” 

Lord Salisbury has never confessed that he was in error. 
He spoke the truth. It is the truth to-day as it was when 
uttered. It is more true to-day than then. Happily he has 
lived to see sectional consciousness itself almost eliminated from 
the United States, and the South, like the North, a manufacturer 
as well as an agricultural producer. It is the entire United 
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States, Lord Salisbury knows, that now is the rival of Eng- 
land. 

A nation, like an individual, has no right to revenge. A 
nation, like an individual, should remember a friend to be grate- 
ful, and it was England’s rival in the East, Russia, that was our 
sole friend, ready to act for us as to speak for us in days of 
national dislocation. A nation, like an individual, should re- 
member an enemy only to forgive and beware. 

There is: nothing in the institutions, the ambition of the 
United States to make it necessary for them to be on other 
than terms of sincere friendship with all the nations of the 
earth of good will, and it is against their written as well as 
their unwritten law that they shall be entangled in an alliance 
with any. 

The commercial rivalry Lord Salisbury frankly recognized as 
inevitable between the United States and his country he knows 
can have but one outcome in time. Given two manufacturing 
and exporting competitors, the one with all necessaries of life 
at hand produced on its own soil, the other with the seas be- 
tween it and half its food, the fantastic and impracticable pro- 
posal of a political alliance between such rivals, however friend- 
ly now, he needs must contemplate, as a faithful son of his 
own country, with the smile of Thyrsis in the eclogue: 


“Immo ego Sardois videar tibi amarior herbis.” 
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BATHING PLACE OF PILGRIMS IN JORDAN RIVER. , 


FAMOUS FOUNTAINS OF PALESTINE. 
BY MARY F, NIXON. 


BESIDE a fountain’s sacred brink we raised 
Our verdant altars,” 


said Ulysses, and fountains?seem from the earliest times to have 
been not only popular but necessary in those Eastern countries 
so hampered by the lack of rain. Mention is made of them in 
all the old histories, chronicles, and poems, and no landscape, 
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however fair, is considered complete without those “ fountains 
of living water” so frequently referred to in Holy Scripture. 
The rabbis anointed the kings of Juda beside a fountain, 
and the Turks believed that one could atone for great: crimes 
by the building of a public drinking-place. In Persia the 
Brahmins often dedicated such a fountain to the people, saying, 
“T offer thee, O water! to quench the thirst of mankind”; and 
it was considered a deadly sin for any one to appropriate the 
water consecrated to the poor to their own private uses. 
Eliphaz the Themanite, sorry comforter of Job, reproached 
him, saying, “ Thou hast not given water to the weary to drink” 


<= 





MENDICANT DERVISHES AWAITING A STRAY ALMS. 
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and many of the most beautiful Bible scenes occur beside a 
fountain or well, and these are much the same in the Holy 
Land, where the former is described as merely a spring of 
water, natural or artificial. The village fountain was always a 
meeting-place for friends, and it must have been a beautiful 
sight to behold the maidens of the village in their snowy robes 
go forth with quaint water-jars poised upon their shapely 
shoulders, to bring water from El-Ain. 

Beneath a spreading oak-tree, gnarled and sturdy, is the 
birkeh, or water-pool, marked by a stone arch, square at the 
top but with a moresque archway, carved in arabesques and 
strange designs. From its depths what crystal water gushes 
forth into the earthen jars!—which recall the words of the Per- 
sian poet: 

“I saw a potter at his work to-day, 
Shaping with rudest hand his whirling clay. 
‘Ah! gently, brother ; do not treat me thus; 
I too was once a man!’ I heard it say.” 


Here the women pause to gossip and chat, and sturdy 
youths follow them as in the days of Jacob and Rachel. There 
some mendicant dervishes stand idly and lazily awaiting a stray 
alms, as they lean against the vine-grown stones which surround 
the village gathering-place. Here cluster the olive and mul- 
berry trees and in the distance gleam the white houses of 
Jerusalem, built around a court, their flat roofs bare to the 
cool breezes floating down from the mountain side where the 
mighty cedars of Lebanon delight the eye with their antiquity 
and magnificence. 

During the time of the Crusades the Turks filled the foun- 
tains about Jerusalem with poison and the Crusaders were 
obliged to foray to obtain sweet water. Many a cry of “ Deus 
vult!” or “Christ and His Sepulchre!” resounded about the 
village fountains from those soldiers of the cross whose war- 
like lips lent themselves to the singing of 


“Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler of all nature! 
O thou of God and man the Son! 
Thee will I cherish, Thee will I honor, 
Thou my soul’s glory, joy, and crown. 
Fair are the fountains, fairer still the woodlands, 
Robed in the blooming garb of spring ; 
Jesus is fairer, Jesus is purer, 
Who makes the woful heart to sing! 


” 
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These brave men sallied forth to obtain a cooling draught 
for a sick comrade, worn with fever or dying from the sting 
of a poisoned arrow. The service was considered an honor, 
since they were serving that Master who said that a cup of 
cold water given in His Name was well pleasing to him, and 
to this day many noble families have blazoned upon their 
escutcheons a cup or a water-jar as emblematic of the deed. 

About Jerusalem there were many famous fountains, but 
one of the best known is the Pool of Bethsaida. The Hebrew 
word “ Bethsaida” means “house of mercy, or place of the 
flowing of water,” and close by the Sheep-gate, beside the walls 
of Jerusalem, lay the deep pool, supplied by a perennial foun- 
tain. About the pool, as is often the custom in Eastern coun- 
tries, were porches or colonnades, so that in the heat and glare 
of the sun people might seek refuge. The water of Bethsaida 
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‘* THE VILLAGE FOUNTAIN WAS THE MEETING-PLACE OF FRIENDS.” 

was much desired because tradition said that at certain times 
an angel came down and troubled the water, whence it possessed 
healing qualities. Multitudes of sick thronged the porches, and 
here it was that “there was a certain man that had been eight- 
and-thirty years under his infirmity. Him when Jesus had seen 
lying, and knew-that he had been now a long time, he saith to 
him, ‘ Wilt thou be made whole?’ ” How pitiful was the answer 
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‘NEAR BY GIHON LIES THE POTTER’S FIELD.” 


of the patient soul who had so long awaited the stirring of the 
water; he had no man to place him in the water at the right 
moment. ‘ And Jesus saith unto him: Arise, take up thy bed 
and walk. And immediately he was made whole.” 

Such was Bethsaida in the time of our Lord, but now it is 
the large pool close by St. Stephen’s Gate, and called the Birkeh 
Israel. Saewulf speaks of it in 1102 A. D., and Eusebius refers 
to it as “ Bezetha.”” It is a beautiful spot— 

‘““A deep, reflective stream, 
Untroubled as an infant’s dream, 
Upon whose bosom, still, serene, 
Both earth and heaven are seen.” 


- 


Even in its ruin it is beautiful, for the flowers blossom in each 
crevice and cranny, vines festoon unsightly and time-worn walls, 
and soft Judean airs blow upon it, while the heavy foliage of the 
shrubs and trees lends grace and softness to its harsher outlines. 

Another famous fountain is Ain Selwau, by which our Lord 
stood when he said, “If any man thirst, let him come to me 
and drink,” and the prophet referred to this pool as “the 
waters of Siloe that go softly.” Nehemias tells us that Shallum, 
the son of Col-hozeh, repaired “the walls of the pool of Siloe 
by the king’s gardens,” and hither our Lord sent the blind man 
to bathe, at which the Pharisees complained because it was 
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upon the Sabbath day. Josephus and the Fathers of the 
Church often speak of the fountain and the pool, and St. 
Jerome mentions the irregular flow of the waters. Maundrell 
says: ‘“‘It was anciently dignified with a church built over it, 
but after the church was destroyed by the infidels, tanners used 
to dress their hides beside its waters.” The massive walls were 
fifty feet long and eighteen wide, and the water irrigated the 
valley of Cedron. Upon its banks a gnarled mulberry-tree 
marks the spot where the prophet Isaias was sawn asunder by 
order of the wicked Manasses. As early as 333 A. D. it was 
referred to as “ juxta murum,” and the broken walls of the city 
make it easy for the antiquarian to locate the exact place as 
that of which the poet wrote: 


* Let Sion’s hill 
Delight thee, and Siloe’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


A tangle of vines and wild flowers is thereabouts; curious 
caper-trees, crumbling limestone rocks, and, still distinguishable, 
the stone upon which Zacharias’s blood was sprinkled when he 
was put to death. Only the water is the same as of yore, clear 
as crystal, reflecting the trees and the blue skies, and as limpid 
as when it was taken for the sacrifices at the Feast of the 


Tabernacle. 
“ By cool Siloe’s shady rill 


How fair the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath upon the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose! 

By cool Siloe’s shady rill 
The lily must decay ; 

The rose that blooms beneath the hill 
Must shortly fade away,” 


wrote Reginald Heber; and he must have seen “cool Siloe,”’ 
for his words bring up a perfect picture of the lovely, quiet 
spot, where the roses bloom and the snowy lily lingers until, 
dying, its fragrant breath perfumes the air and its scattered 
petals fall upon the calm bosom of the waters. 

‘“‘Sadoc the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and Banaias the 
son of Joiada, went down, and caused Solomon to ride upon 
King David’s mule, and brought him to Gihon. And Sadoc 
took a horn of oil out of the Tabernacle, and anointed Solomon ; 
and they blew the trumpet, and all the people said, ‘God save 
King Solomon!’” The Gihon spoken of is the fountain, or 
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‘*THUS SAITH THE LorD: I HAVE HEALED THESE WATERS.”—FOUNTAIN OF ELIAS. 


Birkeh el Mamilla, and it lies in a shallow vale by the Jaffa 
gate, near to Jerusalem, beyond the olive groves. 

The pool which the fountain feeds was repaired by the 
Sultan Suleiman in the sixteenth century, but has since become a 
ruin. It was made for the great Feast of the Passover, and its 
waters, aided by “cool Siloe,” irrigated the thirsty land and 
made it blossom like the rose. Not far from the lovely gar- 
dens which surround it is the Potter’s Field, bought with the 
blood-money of Judas. 

This fountain is the one of which it is said, “ Ezechias also 
stopped the upper water-course of Gihon and brought it straight 
down to the west side of the City of David,” after the mighty 
conflict with Sennacherib, when the Lord sent an angel which 
vanquished the Assyrian host, and their king returned with 
shame to his own country. 

Elias’s Fountain lies toward Jericho upon a fair hill-side, 
and 

“Olives overhead 
Print the blue sky with twig and leaf 
(That sharp-curled leaf which they never shed), 
Twixt the aloes.” 


The water flows gently over stones and pebbles in a lazy 
melancholy, for the fountain and pool are well-nigh deserted, 
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and only a shepherd with his thirsty flock or a wandering na- 
tive frequents the picturesque spot. 

“The men of the city said to Eliseus: Behold the situa- 
tion of this city is very good, as thou, my lord, seest: but the 
waters are very bad, and the ground barren. And he said: 
Bring me a new vessel, and put salt into it. And when they 
had brought it, he went out to the spring of the waters, and 
cast the salt into it, and said: Thus saith the Lord: I have 
healed these waters, and there shall be no more in them death 
or barrenness.” 

In the fertile valley of Cedron, on the boundary line 
between Juda and Benjamin, lies a spring famous in ancient 
history and revered above all the fountains of Palestine in 
modern times. The Jews called it En Rogel—“ rogel” meaning 
“to tread,” from the Hebrew custom of treading the linen in 
the water to cleanse it. The Arab name was Ain Umed Deraj, 
or the “ Fountain of the Mother of Steps,” and the steps of 
the fountain were very deep and twenty-seven in number. 








THE FOUNTAIN OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


The pool was three hundred and sixty feet in length and one 
hundred and thirty feet wide, and Josephus said of it that it 
was “a fair fountain, within a royal garden without the city, 
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and the water was very sweet.” As to this last fact travellers 
disagree. The pool is now full, now shallow, and the Arabs 
tell you that this is due to the presence of a dragon. This 
demon, or Jan, resides beneath the water, and stops the flow; 
only when he is caught napping can the pool be filled. 

Here it was that Adonias held his feast, “ by the stone of 
Zoheleth which was near the fountain of Rogel,” and Jonathan 
remained here when he sent the little maid to bear a message 
to his Fidus Achates, David, as that king fled from Absalom. 

Once the pool was a Roman fosse, or reservoir, for the Ro- 
man garrison and the walls were a portion of the defences of 
the city. Close beside it is the Tower of Antonio, whither Saint 
Paul was taken and from which he made his memorable speech 
to the Jews. The quaint, moss-grown tower, square and fortress- 
like, with a Moorish arch strangely shadowy and dim, is still 
standing, and its walls and those of the pool are completely 
overgrown with rough cacti; vines, shrubs, nettles, and chéru/ 
vie with fragrant oleanders. Beside the fountain Saint James 
was slain, after having been “cast down from the Temple into 
the valley of Cedron.” 

But fairest of all memories thronging the Fountain of En 
Rogel is that of the Jewish women who came from out the 
city to wash their garments in its crystal water. To this day 
one can see Oriental damsels, large-eyed and lovely, treading 
their clothes at the water’s brink, and one can easily picture 
the Blessed Virgin—stately and beautiful—upon the stony banks 
among her kinswomen, fairest of all the daughters of Juda, a 
lily among thorns. 

Tradition tells us that at this fountain she was accustomed 
to come daily to cleanse the household linen. Even to-day one 
is shown the steps which her feet trod and the thorn-bushes 
upon which she spread the garments to dry in the glowing sun 
of Palestine. 

A simple scene is this at the Fountain of the Virgin, as En 
Rogel is now called, yet one which seems to bring the Holy 
Family of Nazareth and Jerusalem nearer to our hearts. It 
makes us feel as if our simple cares were known and _ under- 
stood by the tender Mother of our Lord, and that he himself, 
the Carpenter’s Son and yet a God, who might have ruled in 
palaces and on mighty thrones, preferred to endure for us the 
life of lowly, unremitting toil. 
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THE WITNESS OF PROTESTANTISM TO 
CATHOLIC TRUTH. 


BY H. C. CORRANCE. 


#S Mohammedanism was the scourge of Eastern 
Christianity, so, in later times, was Protestantism 
the scourge in the West. 

From one point of view, indeed, the latter 
# was better than the former, insomuch as the 
name of Mohammed was not put in the place of Christ’s. 
But, on the other hand, it may be argued that Protestantism, 
of the two, has done more permanent injury to Christendom 
by the destruction of its unity, by the endless divisions and 
subdivisions engendering hatred, bitterness, and strife, among 
those who are called Christians, no less than by the jar and 
confusion of conflicting opinions and consequent weakening of 
its witness to the civilized world and to heathendom. 

But while all this is sufficiently evident to Catholics, and 
even admitted, with reservations, by many Protestants, the 
peculiar part which Protestantism seems to play in the religious 
economy of Christendom does not appear to be so fully or 
generally recognized. Protestantism, by the very existence of 
those evils in which it is so prolific, bears an unwilling testi- 
mony to the truth of Catholicism, just as the shade of a pic- 
ture brings its brighter parts into relief. The value of the past 
history and present condition of Protestantism, considered as a 
whole, can hardly be overestimated as a striking witness to the 
facts that in the Church alone can the ideal of Catholic unity 
be realized which her Founder promised, and for which he 
prayed and provided, and that in her only can be found the 
assurance of a stable and unchanging faith. 





THE IMPRESSIONS OF A CONVERT. 


A convert may perhaps be permitted to express a doubt 
whether Catholics who have always lived in a Catholic country, 
and consequently have never been brought into contact with 
the ever-changing hydra of Protestantism, or even those who 
have been brought up as Catholics in a Protestant land, can 
adequately realize how glorious is the vision of the City of 
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God when at length it breaks upon the sight of one who has 
long been stumbling in the darkness of heresy. In order to 
estimate the light at its true worth one must appreciate its 
foil. Not only the city of light, but its sorrowful contrast, the 
city of confusion, must be included in the mental purview, at 
least by imagination; and those who have not only done this 
but have actually sojourned for awhile in the latter, and there- 
from made the journey to the former, with the dawn becoming 
clearer at each step, will have learnt by actual experience of 
the two systems, and not by mere theory, the difference be- 
tween truth and falsehood. 


AIMED AT UNION. 


Yes, Protestantism serves as a wonderful contrast to the 
beauty, grandeur, unity, stability, and permanence of the Catho- 
lic system. It is evident from a study of the records of the 
“ Reformation” that Protestantism in its origin was very differ- 
ent from what it has become in its recent developments. 
The idea of the Protestant leaders at that time appears to have 
been the founding of a rival catholic-protestant church which 
should embrace all countries.* The most serious and successful 
attempt of this kind was that of Calvin, whose iron rule at 
Geneva and whose burning of “ heretics” are well known. 

And though he had no successor to his assumed popedom, 
yet for long after his death he counted many followers in all 
Christian countries. The anathematizations of each other by 
the opposite sections, and the attempts at establishing some 
common basis of doctrine, no less than the fraternizations of 
the “reformers’”’ of different lands, all point in the same direc- 
tion. It is well known, for instance, that the English, German, 
and Italian “reformers” made common cause together, and 
that the present shape of the Anglican articles and liturgy 
were largely due to foreign influences, 

But even from the first it was found impossible to carry 
out this ideal. At the present time, in spite of the attempt of 
various English Nonconformist bodies to draw together and to 
patch up a hollow truce, in spite of Grindelwald conferences 
and the like, the different sections of English and foreign 
Protestants continue to stand apart. They are _ hopelessly 
divided, and by the fissiparous process which seems to be a 


* The very term, ‘‘the new learning,” used at first of the Protestant heresy as contrasted 
with ‘‘the old learning,” or the ancient faith, showed that the primary idea of ‘‘ the reform- 
ers’ was that the creed of Protestantism was to be as homogeneous, as compact, and as uni- 
versal as that of the church had been, 
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law of their being they are continually producing fresh sects. 
Such a state of things has, indeed, shown itself to be so 
inherent in Protestantism that it has even been hailed by many 
as a sign of life (as no doubt it is—of a sort), as being the 
note of a true Christianity. But it must always be remem- 
bered that this was not the original intention of the “re- 
formers ” themselves. 


NOW HOPELESSLY DIVIDED. 


All suggestions for reunion have so far failed, and have 
proved a mere dream, while all the time the work of division 
and subdivision has gone on merrily. 

Bingham, in his Christian Antiquities, suggested that the 
foreigners should be provided with “bishops” by the Estab- 
lished Church of England.* A tentative effort to carry out 
such an idea was made at the foundation of the “ Jerusalem 
Bishopric.” The result of this effort as regards the drawing 
together of the Lutheran and Church of England communities 
is well known. And it does not need a prophet to foretell 
that a similar fate awaits the suggestion of the “ Bishop” of 
London to admit Presbyterians and Lutherans to the com- 
munion of the Establishment. 

The Anglican body itself, though one of the largest and 
most active of the Protestant communities, is more hopelessly 
divided against itself than are any of them. The Ritualistic 
movement, though adorning it with a few patches of the outer 
robe of Catholicity, has but left its remaining nakedness more 
apparent by contrast, and has done more than anything else 
to widen the ever-present cleavage into irremediable internal 
schism. 

And, as Protestants have failed to establish that quasi- 
Catholic Church at which the “reformers” aimed, so have their 
efforts to fix a universal standard of the Protestant faith met 
with the same failure. In spite of mutual anathematizations 
and recriminations, Augsburg Confessions, and Acts of Uniform. 
ity, it was impossible, even at that time, to secure a common 
ground, and since then Protestantism has pursued a downward 
course. Calvinism as a force in the religious world is dead. 
Luther himself would be shocked at the beliefs, or rather un- 
beliefs, of many who are called by his name, while in the case 
of some English sects the down-grade tendency has been so 
far pursued as to have arrived at a semi-Unitarianism. 


* Antiquities of the Christian Church. Book IX. chap. viii. (conclusion), 
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Again, take the stand-point of the Church of England as 
interpreted by its early defenders such as, ¢. g., Jewel in his 
famous Afology, and compare it with the attitude of Anglican 
apologists at the present day. All these facts, historical and 
otherwise, here briefly adverted to, are no doubt well known. 
But one of the lessons they teach does not seem to be suffi- 
ciently recognized: that Protestants were not at first aware of 
the destructive nature of their own principles; that they 
imagined a common basis of agreement might be found in a 
common consent to the principles of their new gospel, or, like 
Elizabeth and her co-destructors, that such might be fixed 
once and for all by compromise, and by acts of Parliament 
with a penal code attached. The effort has proved a failure, 
and what is seen to-day in Protestantism is a common consent 
to disagree modified by occasional vaporings about spiritual 
union and brotherly love. But this universal toleration, so in- 
consistent with the idea of immutable truth, was very far from 
the ideas of the “ reformers.” 


UNFULFILLED YEARNINGS FOR UNITY. 


The history of the “ Reformation” shows that the “ re- 
formers” had retained the notions of One Catholic Church, 
though their ideal of it was a Protestant one, and of ‘one 
Faith once delivered ”’; while subsequent history down to the 
present time is eloquent with the fact that such ideas, always 
actualized in the True Church, are, on their principles, utterly 
incapable of realization. 

The same disintegrating process is always taking place in 
those sects which in more recent times have separated from 
the church, such as the “ Old Catholics”; but if the dissidents 
had been confined to these, they could not have yielded that 
grand proof on a large scale of the self-destructive tendencies 
of Protestantism which has been given to us by the giant 
schisms of the sixteenth century. Every opportunity that hu- 
man law, that wealth, that worldly prestige could give, has been 
given them, and the result has been chaos or death. 

Yet even now, though there is no corporate desire for re- 
union among the different sects, many of their individual mem- 
bers are praying and working for it in their own way, thus 
offering fresh witness, if it were needed, both to the conscious- 
ness that their state of disunion is not agreeable to our Lord's 
plainly ‘expressed will, prayer, and appointment, and also to 
the impossibility, on their own principles, of escaping from it. 
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The verdict of post-reformation history gives them the plain 
message, if they will but read it, that all such efforts are 
doomed to failure, and that there is only one way in which 
the unity they pray for may be secured. 


PROTESTANTISM IN THE ROLE OF A CRITIC. 


But there are other services that Protestantism has uncon- 
sciously rendered, and is rendering, to the truth. It is well 
known that criticism is healthy and bracing, and even essential 
to success. It is always helpful to be brought in some degree 
to see ourselves as others see us. It is not only the tyro who 
needs constant coaching and teaching, but even the practised 
athlete must have his trainer keep him up to the constant pitch 
of excellence. The same may be said of writers, artists, and 
the like, even those whose fame is already firmly established. 
Nay, these often gain more from criticism than the beginner, 
who, perhaps, from want of self-confidence is more likely to 
succumb to a bitter attack. 

And certainly if the church had been a mere tyro, if she 
had been more human and less divine than she is, she might 
have sunk long ago under the blows of a hostile criticism, she 
might have fallen under the weight of obloquy that has been 
heaped upon her. Instead of that, it has merely hardened and 
braced her; it has but increased her zeal, inflamed her piety, 
and sharpened her logic. 

Even at the Reformation period she rolled back its tide 

from her gates and regained a large portion of that sovereignty 
of which it had robbed her. Though the divine life in her 
could never be absent, yet it may be that at that time her 
watchers had been sleeping, and her shepherds had grown care- 
_less from long centuries of ease and unquestioned dominion. 
But if she had been, in part at least, asleep at that time, she 
was then effectually aroused, and at the Council of Trent “the 
reformation of abuses” played a large part, not however in the 
Protestant sense of “ destruction.” 


OPPOSITION HAS DEVELOPED STRENGTH. 


It is true that the value of a critic is in some respects de- 
stroyed when it is known that he is bitterly prejudiced and 
unscrupulous, but still this knowledge has a good effect in 
inducing watchfulness and alertness. Protestantism as a critic 
of Catholicism may play but the ré/e of devil’s advocate, but 
even this is not without its uses. It is sometimes said, and 
VOL, LXVIII.—49 
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not without some show of reason, that the church is always at 
her best in countries which are largely Protestant. It is cer- 
tainly true that her zeal and energy are at their highest 
in missionary enterprises whether in Protestant or heathen 
lands, a fact to which the great success of her efforts among 
the latter bears ample evidence. That is simply to say that 
the church on earth is, by nature and appointment, militant ; 
and that, like a soldier in battle, she is always at her best 
when the greatest demands are made upon her. It is a law of 
grace as well as of nature, of society no less than of the 
individual, that true progress cannot be made without effort 
and opposition. In the lower planes of existence this law mani- 
fests itself in the unceasing warfare waged between species, 
tribes, and individuals, by which the weakest are eliminated 
and the strongest and most capable survive. And such warfare 
is not only between species and tribes, but between these 
on the one hand and the forces of nature on the other; a 
struggle in which those forms survive which are best able to 
adapt themselves to their surroundings and to the changes 
which from time to time supervene therein. Thus, the nations 
most advanced in civilization are those in which the climatic 
conditions have imposed the necessity of toil and constant 
effort,; while in countries in which, like the islands of the Paci- 
fic, no such effort is required, the fruits of the earth growing 
of themselves, mankind has remained in primitive savagery. 

As the higher stages of civilization are reached this struggle 
is transferred more and more to the moral and mental spheres. 
It is seen in the keen competition that exists at the present 
time in almost every department of social lite. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JEWISH HISTORY. 


The history of the chosen nation of the Jews affords a 
remarkable illustration of the working of this law, which indeed 
seems to have contributed no little to make them what they 
eventually became. In the first place, as a nation of warriors 
they were kept up to a constant pitch of hardness and prepar- 
ation by the presence among them of those Chanaanitish tribes 
which were not destroyed in the overthrow of the rest, but 
were left among them apparently for this express purpose. 
And again, their trial was extended to the moral sphere, of 
which the most salient instance is the Babylonish captivity 
wherein the false Israel was sifted from the true by the same 
simple and natural process. During those seventy years the 
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weak in the faith of their fathers were absorbed into the con- 
quering nation. It implied a considerable moral effort in those 
who returned to leave the country in which most of them had 
been brought up and in which many of them had attained to 
positions of honor and profit, that they might begin life again 
in a poor and ruined country like Palestine. Therefore for the 
most part the nucleus of the regenerated nation consisted of 
those who were jealous for the law and traditions of Israel, 
and the effects of this sifting process were clearly manifested 
in their subsequent struggles with an aggressive and persecuting 
paganism, when the whole nation was animated with a zeal for 
their religion which had never been present in the *pre-Babylon- 
ish period. 

Must it be supposed that the church is exempt from this 
seemingly universal law? Her history appears to show other- 
wise. 

PERSECUTIONS STRENGTHEN THE CHURCH. 

Her Divine Founder himself, in becoming man, consented 
to be bound by the laws both of nature and of man, except 
so far as his almighty power transcended them both. Tribula- 
tion, strife, effort, are some of the key-notes of his kingdom, 
no longer indeed in the lower but in the moral and spiritual 
spheres. His kingdom is not of this world, therefore his ser- 
vants are not to fight with carnal weapons. For “ we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood.” 

His kingdom is not to be spread by fleshly violence, as was 
that of Mohammed. But the cause of the church, which was 
founded by God crucified, has always been advanced by the 
suffering of her members. 

It was in the crucible of persecution that the dross of false 
profession was consumed, till little but the gold of true believ- 
ers remained. Persecution did for the early church what the 
seventy years’ captivity did for the Jews. There was no place 
in her at that time but for those who belonged to her heart 
and soul. She came out of that ordeal triumphant, but with 
the marks of the struggle for ever stamped upon her body. 
It gave her a character which she has never lost. Heresies 
have always played the same part in a different way. “ It 
must needs be that offences come,” and “there must be also 
heresies, that they which are approved may be made manifest.” 
In these words the apostle not only lays it down that the 
church is subject to this universal law, but also states the 
necessary results of its action. 
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Persecution no doubt to a great extent killed heresy by 
uniting Christians in the common bond of suffering. After this 
ceased a long struggle against various misbeliefs began, in which 
the church was, as before, victorious. In the period preceding 
the Reformation she had found her Capua; she had made peace 
in all her borders; the healthy struggle of the past seemed at 
an end. Then arose Protestantism, that shapeless, multiform 
giant, whose inorganic mass, offering no vital point of attack, 
is at once its strength and weakness. At first, indeed, it seemed 
as if that giant was destined to destroy the church utterly. 
But the rising of this formidable foe served to bring out those 
latent resources of divine life and strength which always must 
exist within her, even at that dark hour in which she seemed 
to cry, “My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 

APPARENT DESIGN IN PERMITTING HERESY. 

Wherever she was given a fair field and no favor she thrust 
back the forces of spiritual chaos and re-established the divine 
order. Nothing can happen but according to God’s purpose 
and will, and it must therefore be allowed that Protestantism 
has a part to play in the divine providence. That it should 
have no consciousness of this purpose and quite mistake the 
nature of its mission, which it believes to be to destroy the 
church, is only parallel to the same ignorance of the divine 
purpose displayed by the enemies of the earthly Israel.* Sent 
in the first place, it may be, as a scourge upon the church ow- 
ing to corruption of the human element, it has since undoubt- 
edly served as a stimulus to her zeal and energy. 

It has recently been pointed out by a Catholic writer what 
a remarkable concatenation of circumstances led to the. estab- 
lishment of Protestantism in England. And if it were not for 
the English-speaking race Protestantism as a religious force 
would be a negligible quantity. Much, then, as one must de- 
plore the loss to the church of such a people as the Anglo- 
Saxon, possessing such noble qualities, such exceptional oppor- 
tunities for spreading the truth, owing, as in the case of ancient 
Rome, to its genius for colonization—opportunities which are 
now used for the active propagation of heresy—yet at the 
same time it must be remembered that without England Prot- 
estantism as a foil and a stimulus to Catholicism would prac- 
tically have been non-existent. 

And if it be objected that it could be no part of the divine 


* Isaias x. 7 77. 
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purpose that half Christendom should lose the truth, should be 
deprived of that light of faith in which it had walked so many 
years and be plunged into the darkness of human error, it may 
be answered that the mystery involved in such action of Provi- 
dence is on all fours with that of the origin of evil, with the 
question why under the elder dispensation only one nation was 
chosen to know the truth, and why to this day the greater part 
of the world remains heathen. 
ST. PAUL'S THEORY. 

It contains the same principle as that involved in the re- 
markable declaration of St. Paul on the relation of the Jews 
to the Christians: “ By their fall salvation is come unto the 
Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy. Now if their fall 
is the riches of the world, and their loss the riches of the Gen- 
tiles, how much more their fulness? . . . For if the casting 
away of them is the reconciling of the world, what shall the 
receiving of them be but life from the dead? . . . And 
they also, if they continue not in their unbelief, shall be grafted 
in: for God is able to graft them in again. . . . For I 
would not, brethren, have you ignorant of this mystery, ; 
that a hardening in part hath befallen Israel, until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be come in, and so all Israel shall be saved. 
As touching the Gospel, they are enemies for your sake, 
for as ye in time past were disobedient to God, but now have 
obtained mercy through their obedience, even so have these 
also now been disobedient that by the mercy shown to you 
they also may now obtain mercy. For God hath shut up all 
unto disobedience, that he might have mercy upon all. Oh! 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out! For who hath known the mind of the Lord? or 
who hath been His counsellor?” * 


* Romans xi. 12 7. 
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SHE was standing in the kitchen door- 
way—a queer, bent old woman, 
her yellow skin furrowed by a 
thousand wrinkles, her faded 
eyes fixed upon a child playing 
in the yard. Her ample figure was 
divided about half way by a checked 
apron. Her grizzled wool had turned 
to a brownish white, and her tooth- 
less gums worked incessantly, chew- 
ing upon the tongue that she rolled 
Cae from cheek to cheek. 

Such was our old cook. But for one fact, her lack of edu- 
cation, her name might have been wafted on the wings of 
fame to the uttermost parts of the earth and become a house- 
hold word in every civilized country. Never was originality 
more thoroughly original, nor imagination more vivid and 
boundless than Aunt Betsy’s. Never was she known to hesi- 
tate a moment for an excuse, a justification, or a_ striking 
incident to match or to excel any marvel related to her. But 
alas! knowledge of writing and elegance of expression were 
not hers, and so she has not attained that place in literature 
which otherwise would have been deservedly hers. 

At length she hobbled to the steps and called out: 

“ Gearge! you—u—u—u Gearge!” 

The little figure under the fig-tree straightened up, showing 
itself to be a very black, large-eyed, large-mouthed darky, with 
two rows of shining white teeth. 

“I’ze comin’, An’ Betsy, jes’ ez soon ez I tu’n one mo’ 
somerset,” and over he went. 

“Stop yer foolin’, boy, en bring me in er armful o’ pine.” 

A few minutes later George staggered into the kitchen 
under a load that he knew would save him an extra trip to 
the wood-pile. Seeing the knives cleaned and set by and the 
salt-cellars already filled, his fear of being set to work if he 
remained in the kitchen was dispelled, and he seated himself 
in a rickety chair. 
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“Ez yer mos’ thu, An’ Betsy?” 

The ancient dame turned on him with a look of wrath and 
fairly screamed: ‘ Naw, I ain’ no Merthuzerlum, en yer knows 
hit, yer sassy black buzzard, you; shet up yo’ mouf befo’ I 
knocks yer clean outen dish yere kitchen.” 

“T nuver sed yer wuz -no Merthuzerlum, An’ Betsy ; I jes’ 
axed yer ef yer mos’ thu.” 

“Yes,” snapped the conscience-smitten Mathusala, ‘ I'ze 
done.”’ 

“JT doan see how yer kin be done wen yer ain’ cooked yit, 
An’ Betsy.” 

“ Ef yer doan shet up sassin’ me, Gearge, I’ll bus’ yo’ haid 
wide open wid dish yere rollin’-pin.” 

At the same time a well-aimed stroke with the dish-towel 
caused George to move faster than his wont in the direction 
of his favorite haunt, the fig-tree. 

Aunt Betsy now turned her attention to the fire, mumbling 
something about “dat boy needs killin’.” A minute later a 
scream from the chicken-yard attracted her notice. 

»* Aunt Betsy! O Aunt Betsy! Come quick and scare away 
the turkey; I’m ’fraid of him.” 

“All right, honey, I’ze comin’, Shoo—o—o-—o, shoo—oo— 
o—o; git er way, yer imperdent varmint, you! Dat turkey 
sho is got mo’ se’f-insurance dan any critter I ever see; doan 
poke yo’ sassy haid out at me, sah! Now, Miss Kate, run tell 
yo’ ma An’ Betsy’s ready fur de stuff fur de lemin pies.” 

“ Aunt Betsy, here are the lemons and sugar and eggs, and 
I will get the flour for the pastry and the rice for dinner now. 
Do not put so much water with the rice to-day as you put 
yesterday ; it was so soft that Martin would not touch it.” 

“Dat warn’t de matter, Miss Lelia; dey warn’t too much 
water wid dat rice; I put jes’ de same quantity lak I allus 
does; de reason hit wuz so saft wuz caze hit’s water rice. Yer 
know hit’s got water in hit a’ready, en yer can’t put ez much 
wid hit ez yer kin wid de udder kin’ o’ rice.” 

“ How is it that the rice has water in it, Aunt Betsy?” 

“Lor, honey, caze hit grows by de water-side.”’ 

At this point a change of subject became a necessity, and 
choking back her laughter, Mrs. Baker asked for a can to mea- 
sure the flour. 

“Never mind, Aunt Betsy, I can get one myself; you are 
busy with the fire.” 

“Lemme git it fur yer, Miss Lelia; Ize thu now.” 
A vision of the flour skimped from the breakfast biscuit and 
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secreted in one of those identical cans, for private use, con- 
fronted Aunt Betsy, but she was too late; Miss Lelia seized 
the very can she feared for. 

“Why, Aunt Betsy, what is all this flour doing here?” 

“ Dat’s jes’ de flour I keeps for dredgin’, Miss Lelia. I allus 
has dat box half-full ’specially fur dat.” 

Miss Lelia, who long ago discovered that the ancient dame’s 
lineage was traceable to Ananias, succumbed and retired 
speedily to the store-room. 


The hours slipped noiselessly by and evening found Aunt 
Betsy hobbling into the house, with the assistance of her 
trusty umbrella, “ter set er while wid Miss Rena.” 

This young lady, Aunt Betsy’s special pet, had for several 
weeks been confined to her bed with a spell of fever. 

“ How’s my little gal dis ebenin’?” 

“ Not so well, Aunt Betsy.” 

“Dat’s too bad, honey. I wuz hopin’ ter fin’ yer better.” 

“I’m very glad to see you, Aunt Betsy. I was just going to 
call you to stay with Rena until I return from the doctor’s,”’ 
remarked Mrs. Baker, entering. 

‘‘Please don't go to the doctor’s, mother? I'll be better to- 
morrow; please don’t go!” pleaded Rena, who by no means 
relished the idea of having as sole companion Aunt Betsy and 
her gruesome sick-bed tales. 

“TI must go, Rena; so do not beg. Aunt Betsy will take 
good care of you.” 

“Let yo’ ma go, honey, let ’er go. De fever mout lef’ yer in 
de night, en yer mout have er weak spell en be wuss ter-morrer 
instid o’ better.” 

Then, as Mrs. Baker left the room, she continued: “ Yes, 
honey, I knowed er man wunst—he wuz my ole missis’ brudder- 
en-law—en jes’ caze de docter missed comin’ one time en didn’ 
give ‘im er suttin kin’ 0’ medersin, he died o’ narvus proserashun 
durin’ de night. 

“T b’leeve dat chile’s ’sleep; dat ’ll res’ her. Yes, I knowed 
er gal wunst, er purty gal wid er bright complexshun, en she 
died en her sleep ob dish yere same fever ez Miss Rena’s got. 
I wuz settin’ by ’er jes’ lak I is by Miss Rena, here, en I put 
out my han’ ter feel ef de fever wuz leavin’’—here Aunt Betsy 
ran her roughened fingers over Rena’s forehead—‘en lan’ 0’ 
mussy! ef she wuzn’t ez cole ez ice en stone ded.” 

A visible shudder ran over Rena, convincing Aunt Betsy that 
she had not shared the sad fate of the “ bright complected gal.” 
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A pause ensued; and just as Aunt Betsy remarked that 
‘de docter mus’ er give Miss Lelia er new subscription ter be 
filled, it tuk her so long,” that lady’s step was heard in the 
hall. 

Rena welcomed her mother with delight, and although it 
was three weeks before she was up and about, Aunt Betsy 
was never again allowed full sway in the sick-room. 


One evening, during her convalescence, Rena was lying in 
the hammock drinking in all the beauty of her surroundings. 

The sky was of that clear, fathomless blue peculiar to a 
Southern spring ; the sun, now low in the west, shed a mellow 
radiance on the tree-tops, but, tempted by the freshness of the 
grasses far beneath, glided swiftly earthward to dance upon the 
greensward, leaving shadows hanging midway. 

The gentle breeze wafted to her the odors of jessamine 
and honeysuckle, and the sweet breath of the climbing rose on 
the well-house. 

A sudden thud—thud—close at hand roused Rena from her 
reverie, and looking up she saw Aunt Betsy approaching. 

“Good-evening, Aunt Betsy.” 

“Good-ebenin’, Miss Rena. How’s yer feelin’ dis fine 
wedder?”’ 

“Very weil, thank you, Aunt Betsy. Oh, Aunt Betsy,” as 
the old woman started off, ‘“‘where is Ponto? I have not seen 
him lately.” 

“Ponto? Fur de lan’ sake, honey! ain’ nobody tole yer 
‘bout Ponto?” 

“Why, no; I noticed Brownie around you all the time, and 
wondered where Ponto was.” 

“Well, I'll tell yer ’bout ’im den.” 

Seating herself on the steps, she went on : “Dat ere darg 
wuz conjuhed.” 

‘““Conjured, Aunt Betsy?” 

“Yes, chile, conjuhed.” 

This in a most. awe-stricken voice. 

‘“En I nebber will b’leeve but what dat scounrelly ole black 
Billy had er han’ in it; he ’clares ter gracious he didn’ know 
nuthin’ ’bout it, but I knows he’s lyin’. I doan see how a 
pusson kin bring deyse’f ter lie.” 

‘“How was he conjured, Aunt Betsy?” 

“ Wait er minit en I’ll tell yer ail 'bout it. 

“De main reason why dey conjuhed ’im wuz caze dey wuz 
jealous 0’ me, caze Ponto wuz sich er fine darg; he wuz de 
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kin’ o’ darg what dey calls er Mertriever. Well, ev’y day mos’ 
fur bout a week I foun’ meat wid chopped-up glass in it under 
de scupperlong arbor, en I sorter ’spicioned dat conjuh’s was 
wukin on Ponto. 

“ Now I'll tell yer "bout ole Billy. 

“*« Billy,’ sez I one day, ‘look at de glass in dish yere meat.’ 
‘Sis Betsy,’ says he, ‘dey ain’ no glass in dat ere meat; you’s 
mistuk.’ Dat wuz ev’dence ’gin Billy in my ’pinion, fur dat 
meat, ez any fool could see, wuz jest chock full o’ glass. 
Well, pres’nly dem conjuh’s changed dey tactics; dey 
thowed pisoned meat inter de yard ev’y night; I knowed hit 
wuz pisened fum de looks en de smell. One night I heerd 
de dargs er howlin’ en er howlin’, en den sorter scratchin’ 
lak at de gate, en de nex’ mornin’ Ponto wuz done gone. 
Honey, he wuz cunjuhed sho’. Ev’y night I hears ’im 
howlin’ fur me in de pines beyon’ Miss Sparks’s.” 

‘Rena managed with great difficulty to restrain her laugh- 
ter, and expressed her sympathy in a manner most satisfactory 
to the old woman. 

Pulling herself up with the help of the ever-faithful um- 
brella, she tottered off with a cheery good-night. 


Spring slipped into summer, and day after day George 
slipped off to the crayfish ditch, catching many a scolding and 
now and then a stray knock from the “ Ancient,” as Mr. Baker 
dubbed Aunt Betsy. Crayfish became a tender subject with 
her from the day George entrapped her with the song about 
them that every little pickaninny gloried in singing. 

“ An’—Betsy,” drawled George. 

“What yer want now, Gearge ? 

“ An’ Betsy—”’ 

“Ef yer doan shet up sayin ‘An’ Betsy, An’ Betsy’ every 
minit, I’ll knock yer down. Go git de meat fur dinner outen 
de refrigeratum.” 

‘An’ Betsy, what yer gwine do wen de meat’s all gone?” 

““Shet up, boy; dey’s plenty o’ meat ter dish yere house. 
We ain’ no po’ white trash; we’s quality, we is; en ef hit wuz 
all gone, what yer speck me ter do?”’ 

‘Drive de chillun ter de crayfish pon’.” 

“ Dar—tek dat fur yo’ sass”; and George was knocked head- 
long into the wood-box. 

“Yer oughten ter do me dat way, An’ Betsy,” whimpered 
George. 
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“Yes I ought, too; yer needs ter be kilt, Gearge.” 
George, now meekness itself, moved off dejectedly. 








Thus things went on from day to day; Aunt Betsy grew 
feebler, and George more fractious than could be endured, and 
it was at last decided that they must be superseded. 

A very black, active young girl was installed in command 
of the kitchen, and the “ Ancient’’ was advised to rest. Great 
was the rejoicing of the family, who did not like insects in 
their food. But in less than a week the new recruit was miss- 
ing, and Aunt Betsy calmly resumed her interrupted sway. 

A second cook was engaged, but her stay was a brief one; 
and the promptitude and zest with which Aunt Betsy resumed 
her functions aroused suspicion. On inquiring among the 
darkies it was learned that Aunt Betsy was regarded as a power- 
ful “conjurer,” and had threatened mysterious vengeance on 
any person who should take her place in “ Miss” Barker’s 
kitchen. One discomfited intruder decamped, declaring the 
stove was conjured. She could not get breakfast until half an 
hour later than usual, but she did not think it was attributable 
to her having arrived in the kitchen at 6:30 A. M. instead of 6. 

“The Ancient” was sent for, and seriously admonished. 
Of course she solemnly denied the accusations of her conjured 
successors, whom she stigmatized as “fool niggers dat would 
rudder lie dan eat.” 

A stranger from the country was next placed in the vacant 
post, and the old dame, changing her tactics entirely, made 
herself so agreeable and entertaining that the two became fast 
friends. 

Aunt Betsy still lives in a little shanty as shaky and ancient 
as herself. She hobbles over to the big house for her meals, 
and anything else easily attainable. She knows where the hens 
lay, and it is astonishing how many eggs she claims as pro- 
duced by her own small flock. She knows also where the corn 
and oats are to be found, and the key of the coal-house and 
laundry. Late of a winter’s evening she is sometimes seen 
moving homeward with knobby protrusions under her shawl. 
If unexpectedly confronted, she explains that she came over 
“to drive her frizzle chicken outen de gyardin.’ Her dog 
wags his tail as if to confirm her assertion, and the two go on 
contentedly, to drowse before their open fire-place until the 
wee small hours. 
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CHARACTER STUDIES IN NEW YORK’S 
FOREIGN QUARTERS. 


BY E. LYELL EARLE. 


§ ONDON, Paris, Rome, Vienna, all the great cos- 
mopolitan cities, have their foreign quarters. 
These have ever furnished broader types for the 
novelist, the painter, and the student of social 





% conditions. 

In the United States the city that affords similar op- 
portunities and types is New York. The fact that it is the 
great seaport of the country, and that thousands of skilled and 
common laborers are required for its vast industries, cause 
many an immigrant to make at least a temporary halt there. 
He instinctively goes to his countrymen, and often establishes 
a permanent abode. In time the numbers increase, the settle- 
ment expands; he hears but his own language, or a jargon of 
English that gives rise to a peculiar dialect; national customs, 
social and religious, are transplanted thither and thrive, and 
soon we have a distinctly foreign quarter. As social and 
financial conditions improve, the more successful migrate to 
other sections of the city, and we have a higher foreign type 
evolved. 

Foreigners are indeed scattered through all sections of 
Greater New York, but to study the national types in all their 
primitive picturesqueness one must invade their special haunts, 
must see them in their daily living and doing. 

THE GHETTO. 

For this study no place is better than the East Side, from 
the Bowery to the river, and from Chambers to Houston Street. 
Thousands of New York’s permanent residents never visit 
this locality, never see these types nor observe their habits of 
life. 

Time was when the Irish and German elements prevailed in 
the East Side, but~long since it has been handed over to the 
omnipresent Jew, the dopey Celestial, and the less aggressive 
sons of the Cesars. But the Hebrew is easily king of the East 
Side. There thrive unmolested the most anarchistic lodges. 
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THE MASK OF DANTE. 





MERCHANDISE, 425. 





BARUCH, THE RABBI OF 
THE SWEAT-SHOPsS. 


The picturesque mar- 
kets of Hester, Lud- 
low, and Essex Streets 
minister to the home 
needs of the myriads 
huddled into small 
apartments. Almost a 
dozen Hebrew and 
Italian papers appear 
daily with their extras, 
and Italian and He- 
brew theatres afford 
opportunities for 
amusement demanded 
by this heterogeneous 
class. 

To witness a sight 
that rivals any of the 
street market scenes 
of Europe in primitive 
picturesqueness one 
must visit the Hester 
Street market on 
Thursday evening or 
any time on Friday. 
Former Chief McCul- 
lagh made several in- 
effectual attempts to 
break up this horde of 
street venders. But 
the Hebrew peddler 
would march off pa- 
tiently to the police 
court, pay his fine, and 
be on hand at the same 
spot to greet the police- 
man on his return. 
After all, there seems 
no good reason why 
the East Side masses 
should be deprived 
of their street mar- 
kets. 








RUSSIAN-JEWISH TYPE. 





THE ORGAN-GRINDER 
TYPE, 
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Friday is the East Side Hebrews’ market day. For, along 
with other characteristics, these people have brought with them 
the most intense orthodoxy of Jewish belief and practice. The 
West Side and North End Jew often makes little of the details 
of the Mosaic law; but in the East Side almost every house is 
a synagogue, and all the nice requirements as to diet and Sab- 
bath observance are scrupulously carried out. Hence, on Fri- 
day enough is bought:to last till Monday. Early Thursday 
evening the hucksters begin to line Hester, Ludlow, and Es. 
sex Streets from curb to curb. Everything that man needs is 
to be found there. Fish of all kinds, mountains of black bread, 
choicest meat, are all on sale. The scene is a very babel. All 
cry out their wares, and each tries to surpass his neighbor in 
lusty declamation. Men patrol the streets with cheap clothing 
over their arms, others strut up and down before their push- 
carts, women sit on boxes amid a confusion of cast-off clothes 
or cheap new ones. 

On the corner of Hester and Ludlow Streets may be seen 
“ Merchandise, 425." He is a strong type of the vigorous Rus- 
sian Jew. His features possess in repose all the blankness of 
the most simple; when animated, all the shrewdness of a Shy- 
lock. He is an extreme type, inasmuch as he combines supreme 
stolidity with all the keenness of his race. 


BARUCH, THE RABBI OF THE SWEAT-SHOPS. 


All the East Side remembers Baruch Spinoza. He perished 
in a Houston Street fire in 1898. All the East Side mourned 
him, and to-day reveres his memory. He had grown to be a 
familiar figure in the stores and shops and markets where he 
daily vended his wares. He was the rabbi of the Hester 
Street district, and conducted the services of the Pasch, the 
Feast of the Tabernacles, and others in a low, dingy basement. 
Wherever he went he carried his “ Thales,” or praying-cloth, 
and would spread it at morn, midday, and sunset, and offer 
his petitions to Jehovah. 

It was while conducting a midday prayer in a Houston 
Street sweat-shop that the cry of fire rang out, and in an in- 
stant the small army of tailors rushed for the street, bearing 
the rabbi with them. But no sooner had the old man reached 
a place of safety than he bethought him of his “ Thales,” and, 
feeble with the weight of almost a century, he rushed back 
into the building despite the efforts of his friends to restrain 
him. Up, step by step, the four steep flights of stairs, he 
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groped his way through the blinding smoke to where his 
“ Thales’ was spread. At last he reached it and bent rever- 
ently to gather it up. But already the smoke had almost stifled 
him. He fell on his beloved prayer-cloth, and there they found 
him when the fire was over, face forward, dead. 


THE SWEAT-SHOPS. 


The plague-spot of the East Side is the sweat-shop. The 
last report of the State inspectors shows over a thousand of 





POSSESSION IS NINE POINTS OF THE LAw. 


these commercial cancers sapping the life-blood of the toiling 
poor. From sunrise long into the hours of the night the 
ceaseless hum of the shuttle is heard, telling out the life-energy 
of the father of a large, helpless family, or some devoted 
daughter struggling to sustain a widowed mother and depen- 
dent children. The garments that deck the thoughtless rich 
in gaudy grandeur are often the price of the life-blood and 
energies of the toiler. No time is given for meals. A _ hasty 
bite is snatched between stitches and cuts, and the merciless 
“boss” marches up and down, hounding on the men and 
women and children more cruelly than mine, field,Zor galley 
slave ever was driven at point of goad or lash. 
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THROUGH THE HEART OF THE EAST SIDE. 


LITTLE ITALY. 


Close rivals with the Jews for the supremacy of the East 
Side come the children of Italy. The ordinary Italian re- 
mains longer in the East Side, is less aggressive, and fashions 
himself more slowly to American manners, but none the less 
completely, than does the East Side Hebrew. He is more easily 
contented and seeks for fewer avenues of commerce. 

The padrone is perhaps the cause of much of this indiffer- 
ence, for the fadrone is king of the Italian quarter. He regu- 
lates everything for his countrymen, and relieves them of much 
care and more money. He writes their letters, changes their 
coin, secures them work, and receives a fat commission on 
everything bought and sold in his little kingdom. This class 
are all counts and princes in Southern Italy. 

There is pictured an extraordinary type of the Italian organ- 
grinder. On close study his features remind one of the Dante 
that Doré has made familiar to us. If a paper be folded over 
the cap and coat of the organ-grinder we have the very face 
of the grim author of the Divine Comedy. The artist has 
caught him in some of his best attitudes—from the indifference 
of grinding out the tune grown painfully familiar to him to 
the deep, thoughtful mood when his mind wanders back to his 
“ Bella Italia,” in the Val d’Arno, where are the picturesque 
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cottage and the 
vine-clad mount, 
and where were 
spent his best 
days, before the 
hand of sorrow 
and reverse smote 
him. All this and 
more he told the 
writer in the rich- 
est of rich Tuscan. 
His life is indeed a 
romance: hisearly 
college years; his 
quiet, abundant 
home; the days of JusT OFF THE BOWERY. 
the Revolution, 
when he cast his unfortunate lot with the rebels; his exile, and 
his small but well-appointed home on the East Side, where he is 
raising up a goodly family of sons and daughters in American 
tastes and manners—all this can be read in his expressive face. 
The artist has caught him in his daily living and thinking. 
He is a rare type, one worthy of study. 

The Italian quarter presents religious and social problems 
not existing in the 
“Ghetto.” Religion 
among the New York 
Jews has degenerat- 
ed to a merely eth- 
ical or esthe- 
tical culture. 
They are lift- 
ed up, as it 
were, albeit 
on a materi- 
al plane, by 
the absorbing 
passion of 
worldly suc- 
cess. This is 
their “cult,” 
their god, 













their heaven, A FEW OF THE OLD STAGES REMAIN. 
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AN ANCIENT EAST SIDE TENEMENT. 


The Italian comes with his whole being dominated by reli- 
gious influences. It has been a part, the major part, of his 
daily life. All his social conditions and commercial enterprises 
received their tone from his religion. 

When he reaches Little Italy, one of the first things im- 
pressed on his mind is that he is free. The mere thought 
exhilarates him. For a time he gives himself up absolutely to 
a very dissipation of liberty, as he conceives it. But the 
awakening and the aftermath of excess soon come to him, and 
he looks around for the former supports of restraint, or gives 
himself up to confirmed indifference or excess. 
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Here is where religious and moral influences are all-power- 
ful. This makes the Italian Quarter a veritable battle-field. 
All kinds of philanthropic, temperance, and missionary societies 





have headquarters here. The various Protestant denominations 
spend all their effort and much of their money in enticing con- 
verts back and forth. Here, too, the church is doing some of 
her best work in New York. Fully a dozen zealous priests are 
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on a constant watch to keep the sheep-fold of the Master. 
The Sisters and Christian Brothers are caring for the intel- 
lectual and moral needs of the young, who are legion. Only 
recently a movement was inaugurated which, if judiciously 
pushed, will certainly be fruitful in good results. Open-air mis- 
sions were started, and at the several held thus far thousands 
attended who would never have gone to a church. There is in- 
deed a vast field here, that will be fruitful, barren, or choked with 
noxious weeds just as the care of it now is diligent or otherwise. 
CHINATOWN. 

One of the most forbidding quarters of New York City is 
Chinatown. There is a something dark and repellent about the 
average Chinaman that keeps people generally at a distance. 
Few ever penetrate into his home-life or see the more human 
side of the silent, solitary figures that haunt Doyers, Pell, and 
Mott Streets. The ordinary sight-seer generally confines his 
visit to a hurried walk through the streets and a few minutes 
spent in the joss house, restaurant, or Chinese shop. It takes 
weeks, and sometimes longer, to gain admittance to a Chinese 
home. Money is the only thing that will open the door or 
mouth of the silent Celestial One of the things that most 
strikes an observant visitor, and that gives the place its cheer- 
less aspect, is the absence of women and children, the sunshine 
of every home and country. 

The Chinaman’s life is the acme of monotony. Any time 
not spent in smoking, eating, sleeping, or gambling is passed 
in aimless wanderings within the confines of a few narrow 
streets, beyond which he seldom ventures. At sunset the en- 
tire colony invades the Chinese Opera House, and sits stolidly 
watching the most humdrum of plays far into the morning. It 
is an odd sight to watch the hundreds of Chinese that invade 
Chinatown on Sunday from all parts of Greater New York and 
New Jersey, steal silently away late at night, carrying in a 
large flour-bag their mysterious supply for the coming week. 

The dirty red curtain that marks the presence of the Chinese 
laundry is familiar to every one; and the greasy, “ dopey” 
Celestial, standing under the dim light, his expressionless face 
buried in his hands, the pyramid of black hair, drawn tight 
from his low forehead as he holds communion with his cope 
god, is a figure that brings before us a type of humanity scarce- 
ly destined to contribute much to the progress of the nation. 

The writer recently enjoyed a long, pleasant conversation 
with Father McLaughlin of the Transfiguration parish. His 
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SoME CELESTIAL TWINs. 


church rises like an inspiration in the very heart of Chinatown. 
Certainly this is the one hopeful spot in that dull, dead quarter, 
With almost heroic patience the faithful pastor has seen his flock 
forced to seek a home elsewhere, leaving him the omnigenous 
invaders of the East Side instead of his loving, devoted people. 

No man in New York to-day knows Chinatown and the East 
Side in general better than the genial, learned, and devoted 
pastor of the Transfiguration. He will never desert his post, 
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like the hireling 
of the sects, who 
long since has left 
his poor, hungry 
flock of the East 
Side for the fat, 
wealthy churches 
of the West Side 
and North End. 


THE HAUNT OF 
THE SYRIANS. 


In the south- 
west corner of 
New York, direct- 
ly over against 
the vast, feverish 
money mart of 
this city of Mam- 
mon, one may find 
the quiet Syrian 
colony. It differs 
much from other 
foreign quarters 
in New York. It 
is fairly clean. 
There is nothing 


forbidding in the aspect of the people or their places of business. 
There are women and children to add their cheery presence. The 
homes are clean and inviting, and the stores, where Turkish rugs, 
laces, perfumes, and tobacco are sold, display evidences of 
prosperity. 

The Syrians in New York number about two thousand, and 
occupy Washington Street and the West Side cross streets 
from Greenwich to Battery Park. One of the features of the 
place is the Turkish restaurant. A meal at one of these is an 
ordeal few Americans care to undergo. While everything is 
scrupulously clean, the dishes are all seasoned so highly and 
are so rich in oils and fats that our plain American digestive 
apparatus loudly rebels against them. Then, when the myste- 
rious hubble-bubble, with its water-bottle, hose, and bulb, is 
brought and the dark, coarse tobacco lighted, it requires a 
mighty knight of the weed to stand this supreme test. 

Native men, women, and children all smoke this hubble- 


A SYRIAN BARBER SHOP. 
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bubble. They say it contains no opium. But the supremely 
soothing effect it produces on them, and the positive pleasure 
pictured on their features while smoking, seem to point to the 
presence of some powerful narcotic. 

Two Syrian priests minister to the religious needs of the 
colony, and on public festival days the costumes of the people 
are picturesque in the extreme. 

These are the places where one may study intelligently 
types of life scarcely found elsewhere in America. They are 
paralleled but not surpassed in the foreign quarters of London, 
Paris, or Rome. There are evolving out of these apparently 
discordant masses types that are to share in the destiny of our 
own country. There is practically little police restraint here 
—less moral supervision. 
Hence the need of the 
higher religious in- 
fluences. At every meet- 
ing of the East Side 
lodges the most advanc- 
ed Socialistic doctrines 
are proclaimed. Children 
are nourished on 
them, East Side 
literature teems 
with them. 

Looking at the 
history of New 
York, one can 
boldly say that 
many of the sires 
of its present 
Four Hundred 
once disported in 
gamin savagery 
in this very East 
Side. Who shall 
say that some of 
the Four Hun- 
dred-to-be are not 
disporting there 
to-day in a state 
of equal barbar- 
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THE CHURCH IN CUBA. 


BY E. S. HOUSTON. 


HE history of the church in Cuba begins with 
the discovery of the island, for Columbus was a 
true son of the church and in all the lands 
which he discovered the standard of the Cross 
was raised beside the flag of Spain. Reputable 

history now affirms that the strongest motive that spurred 

him on, in the face of obstacles that would have discouraged 
an ordinary man, was the hope of spreading the light of Chris- 
tianity over lands hitherto unknown. Believing the earth very 
much smaller than it has proved to be, he expected to reach 
the eastern shores of Asia, to convert the Grand Khan of Tar- 
tary; to reach, in his journey, mines of fabulous wealth, and 
with their proceeds purchase the Holy Sepulchre from the 
Saracen and restore it to its proper place in Christendom. 





THE CHRIST-BEARER. 

His sublime faith in his mission, his rooted conviction that 
the name he bore denoted him as the Christ-bearer, destined 
to carry the worship of the true God to lands beyond the sea, 
sustained him under every trial and strengthened him to endure 
poverty and suspense. Envy and malice, like death, love a 
shining mark, and a target so grand and so luminous could not 
fail to draw the shafts of malevolence. There have not been 
wanting those who would asperse his character and question 
his right to the credit of his achievement. Because there were 
notes of travel on unknown shores, rumors of enchanted islands 
in the broad Atlantic, and vestiges of strange flora washed up 
by currents from the west, therefore Columbus must have known 
of other discoverers in the field, therefore also must have been 
an impostor and deceiver! 

Columbus has never claimed more than his due. He has 
freely acknowledged his indebtedness to other navigators; has 
referred, in substantiation of his theory, to the writings of 
Mandeville and Marco Polo; to Vicente, a Portuguese mariner, 
and to his brother-in-law, Pedro Correa, both of whom testified 
to having seen washed upon the shores of the Azores strange 
waifs from the West Atlantic. He may have heard of the wan- 
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derings of Lief and Bjorn, but the fact remains that of all who 
heard these tales he alone was willing to dare the deed. The 
difficulty he experienced in obtaining countenance and assistance 
in his venture proves what was then considered the temerity 
of the undertaking. 

As the agent of sovereigns claiming pre-eminently the title 
of Catholic, Columbus, in taking possession of newly dis- 
covered lands for the kingdom of Castile, brought them at the 
same time under the dominion of the church; for Spain, what- 
ever the shortcomings of her people or her rulers, has never, 
since embracing the true faith, swerved from her allegiance to 
the See of Rome. In studying the history of the church in 
Cuba it is well to refer to her condition in the mother country, 
whence her government and her hierarchy have been derived. 


THE HUMAN MOTIVE IN ALL CONQUEST. 


In reviewing the events, characters, and methods oi mediz- 
val times we must not forget conditions altogether different 
from the present. The chronicles of nations from the be- 
ginning have been but the record of wars, conquests, and revo- 
lutions. As long, however, as the human element so far pre- 
ponderates in mundane affairs, the mild and kindly spirit of 
Christianity can work but as a slow leaven in the stolid mass. 
The church has always been militant on earth and her enemies 
have not been in all cases of the supernatural order; often 
they are of her own household. This preamble becomes neces- 
sary as the opponents of the church are prone to cast on the 
Spanish adventurers the stigma of blood-thirsty cruelty, as 
though it attached to them solely as Spaniards and Catholics, 
when in fact it should be confined to neither. Search the his- 
tory of mankind, from the Zulus and Bechuanas of Africa, 
through all its gradations, to the Britons who have slain their 
hecatombs, the story is still the same. 

Reason, logic, and philosophy often went for nothing. The 
strongest arguments were the sword and the battle-axe. Though 
the teachings of the church were maintained in their purity and 
her precepts practised in perfection by many learned and holy 
men, by missionaries with hearts full of love for their God and 
their fellow-man, their numbers were but as the ten just who 
it was hoped would be found in Sodom. The great mass of 
their proselytes rushed to the combat with the cross in one 
hand and the sword in the other, and enforced their doctrines by 
the “argumentum ad hominem”; their tenets were impressed, not 
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by the power of moral suasion but “ v7 e¢ armis,” and the ser- 


vants of God were powerless to prevent. 


LIBERAL IDEAS IN THE SPANISH MONARCHY. 


The early history of Spain indicates that the government 
was more liberal than that of the neighboring countries, as the 
Aragonese maintained much of the independence that had dis- 
tinguished their mountain tribes. The monarchy was elective, 
and the people participated largely in the government. By 
an old enactment the king was not entitled to the allegiance of 
the people until he had sworn to observe the ordinances of their 
constitution. The clergy were held in the highest estimation for 
their virtue and piety; the church exercised an overwhelming 
influence in the government and seemed to be the centre round 
which the whole society moved. It was the guiding spirit in 
the great councils of Toledo, which formulated the laws and 
were to the Spaniard what the Witenagemote was to the Saxon. 
This gave to Spain a code of laws vastly superior to those usu- 
ally in force among a barbarous people—laws which were just, 
humane, enlightened; combining the wisdom of old Rome 
with the kindly spirit of Christianity. This peaceful and Cath- 
olic government was broken up by the constant encroachments 
of the Moors, till at length the Christians, defeated and scat- 
tered, were driven back to their mountains in the north. From 
this time their history tells little more than their constant wars, 
under many sovereigns of various dynasties, until the middle of 
the eleventh century, when two Christian states were formed, 
Castile and Aragon. They were quick to see in the divisions 
of the Moslem chiefs and the extinction of their most power- 
ful dynasty, the Omayyad, the opportunity they sought, and in 
the renowned Ruy Diaz de Campeador, El. Cid of Spanish 
romance, the champion of their cause. Many of the smaller 
provinces were united under Alphonso of Castile and Ramiro 
of Aragon, and the two kingdoms continued to exist separately 
until their union under their Catholic majesties Ferdinand and 
Isabella. Both sovereigns acceded to the demand of the pope 
in adopting the Roman ritual, and Spain became the most 
faithful adherent of the Holy See. 


THE INQUISITION MADE A MEANS OF PERSECUTION. 


The political unity of Spain was founded upon religious 
unity. Both Ferdinand and Isabella were deeply imbued with 
the spirit of Catholicity, fostered and intensified by their long 
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and incessant contests with Moors, Jews, and heretics, all of 
whom aimed more at the destruction of the civil government 
than of the spiritual authority of religion, and it was more in 
defence of the power of the crown than that of the church 
that the Inquisition was established. 

This has been a much-abused institution, and a name of 
terror to the enemies of the church. This is not the place to 
enter upon its defence, but it suffices to say that wherever 
politics and religion are too closely allied the opponents of the 
established church will be regarded as offenders against the 
civil power. Moors, Jews, and Arians were subjected to the 
penalties of the Inquisition because as such they were consid- 
ered traitors and rebels, combining as open enemies or secret 
conspirators to overthrow the established sovereignty. Philip II. 
possessed a formidable weapon in the Inquisition, which he did 
not scruple to use for secular purposes. Political independence 
in his reign was crushed with more relentless severity than 
religious dissent. Andrea Perez, a justiciar, or deputy, to the 
Cortes, from the province of Aragon, was brought before the 
Inquisition and condemned to death for no failure in religious 
duty, but for his fearless defence of the liberties of his native 
province. In so-called enlightened England it was no better. 
When Catholic Mary or Protestant Elizabeth condemned to 
imprisonment and death the professors of the opposing religion 
there was the implied conviction that as such they were neces- 
sarily enemies to the reigning power. 


DISPOSITION OF BENEFICES. 


Another source of trouble arising from the union of church 
and state was the question of appointment and investiture in 
religious benefices. This was a cause of contention in all the 
Catholic countries of Europe, and their Catholic majesties of 
Spain were not behind their contemporaries in claiming this 
privilege. Had they been content with investing the candidate 
with the temporal emoluments of his office, they would not 
have brought such disaster to the church; but when they in- 
sisted on appointing the bishops of vacant sees and incumbents 
of important benefices, the result was discord and disedifica- 
tion. Wherever such benefices are conferred on political favor- 
ites or upon laymen there must inevitably creep in scandals, 
abuses, and trouble for the church. 

Both of these usurpations of authority were imposed in full 
force upon the church in the newly discovered provinces of the 
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empire. The Inquisition was established in the Island of Cuba, 
nominally for the propagation of the faith among the natives 
and negroes, but, like many other benevolent designs, was 
directed to very different ends. It was afterwards used to in- 
timidate rebellious colonists and to punish political offenders. 
From the middle of the seventeenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century the archives of the Inquisition are crowded with charges 
against native Spaniards, which were really grounded in politi- 
cal animosity and had nothing whatever to do with religion. 


THE HUMANE LAS CASAS. 


In 1511 Cuba was brought under subjection. In that year 
an expedition was fitted out in Hayti for the conquest of the 
neighboring island. The pious and learned Las Casas, then an 
inmate of a Dominican monastery in Hayti, determined to ac- 
company the expedition. He was present with the Spanish 
freebooters when the unfortunate natives were defeated at 
Caonao and massacred by thousands. Las Casas made stren- 
uous efforts to control the conquerors, but was unable to stop 
the carnage. 

Very soon after the conquest large numbers of missionaries 
came to the island, principally Franciscans and Dominicans. 
They obtained large grants of land, and priories were estab- 
lished at various points. The monks were loved and revered 
by the people, whom they befriended by every means in their 
power. The Dominican friars did much for the slaves, Indian 
and negro. Wherever possible they procured their emancipa- 
tion, and in thousands of cases redressed their grievances 
where they were unable to procure their freedom. 

There were also many convents founded, where nuns from 
the best families of Spain educated the daughters of the 
wealthy and instituted primary schools for the children of the 
poor. Las Casas established himself in Cuba and devoted him- 
self assiduously to the service of the Indians. He at first 
permitted himself to be appointed to one of the divisions 
(reparliemento) parcelled out among the Spaniards, with its 
allotment of slaves; but soon recognizing the iniquitous charac- 
ter of the transaction, he refused to remain longer in such a 
position, and exerted himself during the whole of his life to the 
succor of these unfortunates. He made repeated voyages to 
Spain to obtain protection for them, interested in their mis- 
fortunes Cardinal Ximenes, who sent three companions with 
Las Casas to labor among them. 
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Had all the Spanish adventurers been as humane and gener- 
ous as Las Casas, the history of the island would have been 
very different. Being essentially adventurers and only nomi- 
nally Catholics, their quest was primarily for gold and only in- 
cidentally, if at all, were they concerned for human souls, 


THE ROOT OF RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES, 

Coming later to the island, the Jesuits have labored faith- 
fully in Cuba. They have established colleges in Havana, 
Matanzas, Santiago, and Puerto Principe. The Lazarist Fathers 
have at least one monastery, and one in the neighboring island, 
Porto Rico. The clergy are as a rule excellent gentlemen, 
but seem to have lost their hold to some extent upon the 
native people. They are part of the Spanish establishment 
and wedded to the idea of the union of church and state. 
Here is the truth in a nutshell. Though there are in Cuba 
numbers of churches and many learned and estimable priests 
and bishops, the clergy are not regarded with the respect and 
affection we are accustomed to find in our own country. The 
Cubans, with the ardent temperament of their tropic clime, 
their ‘sunny, light-hearted disposition, and an innate love of 
light and color, regard with more approval the gorgeous cere- 
monial of the church and her frequent “ festa” than her moral 
and religious teaching. For these differences we must seek 
the cause in the second of the two evils mentioned as having 
been imposed by Spain on her colonies: the appointment to 
episcopal sees and other benefices of foreigners, alien in senti- 
ment to the people to whom they are to minister and chosen, 
often, not for their piety, learning, or other priestly qualifica- 
tions, but through political or family influence, through blind 
favoritism or partisan feeling. So appointed through the power 
of the crown, they must, if they would retain their seats, prove 
themselves staunch advocates of the measures of government, 
however ‘repugnant to their people these measures may be. 
Between such a pastor and such a flock there can be no sym- 
pathy, and a pastor at variance with his flock can wield no 
influence for good. Divines tell us that between devotion and 
feeling there is no identity, but as long as human beings must 
receive their impressions, mental and spiritual through the 
channels of the senses, there must be at least a close connec- 
tion. We could not quaff with relish the crystal wave of 
Egeria through an unsavory vessel, though in direst need we 
might be forced to drink it. 
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CUBAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


In proof of the antagonism existing from the beginning be- 
tween Spain and her colonies, it is stated in Cuba and the 
Cubans that throughout these centuries there has never been 
appointed a Cuban bishop; that while the diocese of Havana 
embraces 144 parishes, there are but 22 pastors of Cuban birth, 
and no prominent position is filled by a Cuban priest. Such a 
state of things existing for hundreds of years must have destroyed 
the vitality of religion, though its outward forms have been 
maintained. The Cuban has the pride of the Spaniard with 
much of his tenacity of purpose, and by both these characteris- 
tics he is led to preserve his allegiance to the ancient faith, in 
which his fathers were reared, in defence of which they had 
shed their blood and given their lives, but which with him is 
now but a cherished memory; a creed which keeps alive his 
respect for the church, his veneration for the Blessed Mother 
of God and his patron saint, but which enters little into his 
daily life, and, by consequence, exerts little influence over his 
conduct. At the same time there is ample testimony to the 
natural and moral beauty of character among these people. 
They are generous to a fault, charitable to the poor and hos- 
pitable to the stranger within their gates. Bright and cheerful 
in temperament, they are quick to resent injury and violent in 
their anger, but, whatever has been said to the contrary, they 
are not addicted to the “ways that are dark and the tricks 
that are vain” of the heathen Chinee. The tribute that is 
paid to the Cuban woman, by friend and foe, is very beautiful. 
Cabrera, in his book on Cuba, above quoted, gives testimony to 
her loveliness of character, but concludes his article by citing 
words of praise from the pen of a stranger and an enemy: 
“It is not I alone who will defend her here—that model of 
austere virtue and tender sentiments—but I give the testimony 
of Don Francisco Campos da Filiu, an officer in the Spanish 
army, for ten years stationed on the island and at war with 
its people: ‘The Cuban woman, with her rich complexion, 
regular features, and luxuriant hair, forms a perfect specimen 
of Caucasian beauty. Whether living in affluence, in moderate 
circumstances, or in humble poverty, she is always gracious 
and dignified in her demeanor, good and charitable to the 
poor. She is gentle, intelligent, industrious. Those who say 
she is indolent, self-indulgent, fit only to recline in a hammock, 
fanning herself, do not know the Cuban woman. She is a de- 
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voted wife, a tender mother, a slave to duty under the most 
trying circumstances; on the battle-field she has followed hus- 
band or father and fulfilled her noble mission.’ ”’ 


THE HOPE OF RECONSTRUCTION, 


A people as noble and generous as the Cubans have been 
described by those who have visited their country and made a 
study of its conditions, have surely deserved a better fate than 
theirs has been .under Spanish rule. Through many conflicts 
and scenes of devastation they have come, we hope, to an era 
of liberty and independence. Our own government, in dealing 
with the problem of their emancipation, will find itself con- 
fronted with many anomalous conditions; there must be con- 
fusion, perhaps unwarranted and unjustifiable interference, and 
much mistaken policy. To free so suddenly an entire nation, 
which had for centuries been dominated by a foreign power; 
to substitute for the fiat of an oligarchy the free vote of a 
free people ; to offer them, in exchange for the cold or care- 
less rule of a foreign ministry, the sympathetic and paternal 
guidance of a priesthood one with themselves in principle, 
feeling, and interest—this is the stupendous task now laid be- 
fore the government of these United States. This is the task, 
in the latter portion of which our Holy Father, Leo XIII., is 
called upon to share. For the performance of this delicate and 
difficult office he has selected as his delegate the Most Rev. 
the Archbishop of New Orleans. 


SKETCH OF THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATE. 


Dr. P. L. Chapelle, Apostolic Delegate to the church of 
the West Indies, was born at Etables, Department of Mande, 
southern part of France. His uncle, a French abbé, was sent 
on a mission to Brazil and proposed to be accompanied by his 
young nephew, who had already completed his classical course 
in France. They came to Baltimore as the guests of the Sul- 
pician Fathers at St. Mary’s Seminary, and here Mr. Chapelle 
was induced to remain and study for the priesthood. He made 
the course of philosophy and theology, but on completing his 
studies was still too young to be ordained. He took a position 
as teacher at St. Charles’ College, at the same time preparing 
for examination for the doctorate. In 1864 he was ordained by 
Archbishop Spalding and took charge of the missions in Mont- 
gomery County. He was selected in 1869 by the archbishop to 
accompany him, as theologian, to the Vatican Council, and on 
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his return was appointed pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, of 
Baltimore. 

In 1882, on the death of the Rev. Francis E. Boyle, Dr. 
Chapelle was appointed by Archbishop Gibbons to the impor- 
tant position of pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Washington 
City, at that time, as it is now, the most distinguished congre- 
gation in the United States. He more than filled the place of 
the great men who had preceded him. During his stay in 
Washington he took an active interest in all that appertained 
to church matters, and was recognized as a representative man 
in church circles. At the solicitation of Archbishop Salpointe 
Dr. Chapelle was appointed coadjutor of the See of Santa Fé, 
N. M., and in time succeeded to the archbishopric. Upon the 
death of the beloved and lamented Archbishop Janssens, he 
was chosen as his successor in the see of New Orleans. 

Being a fine linguist, as well as an authority in ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence, Dr. Chapelle is eminently fitted for the duties of 
his new office, which, as before intimated, will require extraor- 
dinary judgment, extensive information, and much diplomatic 
shrewdness. He has himself defined, as far as it is possible 
now to do, the lines on which he proposes to work. Speaking 
to a Washington reporter, the archbishop expressed himself in 
these words: “My mission is that of a priest as well as an 
American citizen. While striving to watch over the religious 
interests of the Catholic Church, helping the bishops in their 
work of reorganization, I shall use my utmost influence to help 
the government of the United States to succeed in the work 
of political and social reconstruction. I am indeed profoundly 
convinced that upon this success depends, in large measure, 
the social, political, and economic welfare of the inhabitants of 
these islands.” 


THE PROBLEM OF ECCLESIASTICAL PROPERTY. 


Without presuming to dictate, or even to suggest, any special 
course in questions so intricate, we may be permitted to sur- 
mise what decisions may be reached by the ruling powers. 
The law and the Constitution of these United States prohibit 
the interference in any way in religious matters, unless these 
matters infringe upon the rights of private citizens or public 
property. To regard churches and church property as any- 
thing but religious matters is simply a contradiction of terms. 
They were, during Spanish occupation, held by government, 
but for the use and benefit of a Catholic people. The means 
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for their erection came out of the pockets of a Catholic laity, 
and on the resignation by government of all claim the pro- 
perty should revert to those by whom and for whose benefit it 
was contributed. The plan pursued in many dioceses of Ameri- 
ca is to incorporate a board of trustees and transfer to this 
board, by legal title, all such properties and endowments as 
have been used for religious and charitable purposes under the 
auspices of the church. These parties being already in pos- 
session and conversant with the needs of the people and the 
character of the property, could then, under the supervision of 
the delegate, reorganize the establishment upon American prin- 
ciples. 

Until 1788 the whole of the Spanish possessions in the West 
Indies were comprised in one diocese, the cathedral city being 
Santiago. At that time the island of Cuba was divided, mak- 
ing a new diocese in the West, its seat being Havana and each 
bishop having under his pastoral care a number of smaller 
islands contiguous to his province. In 1804 Santiago was raised 
to an archiepiscopal see, having two suffragans, of Havana and 
Porto Rico. The good old Archbishop of Santiago showed 
himself, during the attack on the city and the threatened bom- 
bardment of Santiago, a most compassionate Christian gentle- 
man. He used his best endeavors to avert the impending evil 
and to prevail with both parties for the cessation of hostilities. 
Friend or foe to the spirit of revolution as he and his brother 
prelates may have been, they can but rejoice in the establish- 
ment of peace and the hope of returning prosperity. 


A GLIMPSE OF HISTORY. 


There is not perhaps a country in the world, certainly not 
upon this hemisphere, which has had a career so incessantly 
marked by attack, conflict, revolution, and invasion as this 
beautiful but unfortunate island. For the four hundred years 
during which it has been known to the modern world its ex- 
istence has been one of continual warfare. It was, from the 
settlement by Europeans, exposed to descents upon its un- 
yrotected coasts by French and Spanish buccaneers ; to siege and 
slockade by British men-of-war; Havana was twice burned to 
he ground by pirates; once captured and held, with all the 
northern provinces, for nine months, by British troops, and 
finally, it has been in the throes of insurrection for the whole 
of the present century. In 1868 there was a general uprising 
and a declaration of independence was made at Yara, and 
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another at Manzanillo. From the first named was derived what 
was called “The cry of Yara,” of which we heard upon the 
surrender of Havana. From this time the insurgents have been 
virtually in possession of the open country. The Spaniards 
held the forts and all the towns were fortified. Across the 
entire island, from shore to shore, was built in two places what 
was called a trocha. This was a most formidable species of 
defensive construction. It consists of a clearing 150 yards to 
200 yards wide, cut through a dense jungle for a distance of 
50 miles. The roots, trunks, and branches of trees cut from 
the clearing are piled in parallel lines on each side, forming a 
breastwork as wide as Broadway and from 5 to 6 feet high. 
Outside of these comes a line of forts, and then a maze of 
barbed wire, stretched the whole length of the trocha, on both 
sides. One would suppose that such a barrier would be im- 
passable to horse or foot, yet Gomez, with 600 men, crossed 
one of them and returned in safety. 

Before the last outbreak, in 1896, Cuba was one of the most 
beautiful islands in the tropics. The deep blue of her skies 
rivals those of Syria and Palestine, and at early morning and 
at set of sun they are veiled in soft clouds of saffron and 
rose. The mountains that traverse the island, deep green 
at the base, verging to emerald as they approach the top, 
and covered with groves of palms, are indeed of the “ever- 
lasting hills.” But the waving cane and fields of tall grass, 
that once adorned the scene, are now the scorched and 
smouldering ruins of flourishing plantations. The tropical fruits, 
magnificent ferns and other varieties of foliage and flower, that 
covered the land are crushed and blackened, while here and 
there among the trees black smoke rises from a_ burning 
hacienda. The royal palm, the most beautiful of the species, 
still borders the beds of streams that come down from the 
mountains, which “ flow on for ever”; they grow tall and straight 
as Egyptian obelisks and are crowned with a cluster of magni- 
ficent plumes. 

Now that peace has come, neither the soil nor climate of 
Cuba will be found wanting to restore the prosperity of her 
people ; but means are needed to rebuild the mills and machin- 
ery that were burned by the incendiary, to replace the cattle 
and teams swept from the land by the greed of armies. But 
more than all will she need to renew and revivify the faith of 
her people, for the church in Cuba is not dead but sleepeth. 
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©HE 
(RUGIFIED. 


BY REGINA ARMSTRONG. 


THEY brought Him to the Roman prefect great, 
In kingly robe and mocking crown of thorn, 
And judgment suffered He in love upborne. 

Attesting truth, He stands within the gate, 

Mob scorned. ‘ What zs Truth?” sneers doubt- 

ing Pilate, 
Then leaves the God of Truth to mockery lorn. 
Gaunt Calvary gleams afar, and through the 
morn 
Of crucifixion points the dreading fate. 


Thus, even we, Truth-seekers of to-day, 
In jesting dalliance throw our quest away, 
And hold the doubter’s gibe, the cynic’s 


sneer 
As tribute to our Cesared self; nor hear 
The answer waiting where, beyond, outside, 
Truth mocked and scourged goes to be 
crucified. 
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BERMUDA. 












A BEAUTIFUL little country and winter resort 
is Bermuda, which fronts our Southern coast be- 
yond the Gulf Stream. A group of small islands 
nestling in the solitude of the sea, with coral 
reefs, rock-ribbed coasts, bold peaks and mantles 
of perpetual verdure, make picturesque scenery 
as well as a pleasant oasis in the broad expanse 

of ocean. 

Early in the history of westward navi- 
- gation these islands became a station for 
_ ships going to the Virginias. 
It was Henry May who first 
landed there in 1593 and con- 
sumed five months in building 
a bark of eighty tons, while 
subsisting on birds, fish, and turtle. The islands had indeed 
been seen earlier than this by Juan Bermudez, but a storm pre- 
vented his landing. The next inhabitant after Henry May was 
Sir George Somers, who was shipwrecked there in 1609, and 
afterwards spent nearly a year in building a sixty-ton craft with 
which to continue his journey to Jamestown. Finding that a 
famine existed there he returned to Bermuda for sustenance, but 
died shortly after on one of the islands, now called St. George. 

The body of Sir George was sent to England, but his heart 
was buried where he died and a great marble stone, sent from 
England in 1620, marks its resting-place. Besides the original 
inscription in Latin, there are Latin tablets attesting the vir- 
tues of this admiral and the affectionate remembrance of his 
countrymen. 

The first settlers on the islands were from the Virginia 
colony, in the charter for which Bermuda was_ included. 
This part of the domain, however, was subsequently released 
from the Virginia charter, and a new one granted by James I. 
to the Bermuda Company. This charter expired in 1685 and 
the country reverted to the crown. 

These islands might have become Spanish at one time had 
the two ships of that nation which attempted to enter the 
Castle Harbor not given up the attempt too soon, for there 
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was left to the islanders but one shot and less than a barrel of 
powder. The Bermudians of to-day in referring to this inci- 
dent are pleased to remark: “ Things are a little different now, 
however.” 

In 1812 these islands barely escaped also coming into the 
possession of Uncle Sam. The American Council, before whom 
the alternative of two propositions for striking a blow at the 
British was presented, namely, that of seizing the homeward 
bound West India fleet, or of capturing the Bermudas, decided 
upon the former by a casting vote. 

In 1795 Bermuda boasted of having a navy, consisting of a 
sloop and a gunboat. At the present time she has a fortress, a 
navy-yard, and a fleet of ships which is sometimes quite for 
midable. Bermuda is, in fact, a naval station for Great Britain's 
Atlantic fleet. The largest floating dock in the world is there, 
and millions of pounds sterling have been spent in cutting 
roads, connecting islands, and building forts. The roads, a 
hundred miles in extent, are the solid coral rock hewn down to 
a level. They are consequently durable as well as pleasant for 
use; superior to any roads, perhaps, in the world, and for the 
modern wheel they are, as claimed, a veritable “cycler’s para- 
dise.” They are picturesque also, lined as they often are with 
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luxurious vegetation, cedars and 
palms. The royal palms on one of 
these are very striking and constitute 
one of the road sights; but cedar is 
the principal wood of Bermuda. This 
tree is, however, a species of juniper, 
with branches reaching out and some- 
times quite irregular in form. In the towns they make an ex- 
cellent shade for the street. 

Bermuda was first used by Great Britain as a penal settle- 
ment, and then roads and the foundations of public improve- 
ments were laid by utilizing the labor of convicts. This penal 
feature finally gave place to the military functions which have 
ever since characterized the islands. Two forts and two light- 
houses have been constructed, a parliament house and other 
public buildings, and naval and military barracks. A military 
governor, appointed by the crown, is the ruler of the country, 
and for his accommodation there is a fine residence with park 
and military attachments. The officers and officials, with their 
families, constitute the society of caste, and it is not easy to gain 
access thereto without some very special introduction. 

But the official society is genial and of course brilliant, 
as all military circles are. The military band plays twice a 
week and is an attraction much enjoyed. During the winter 
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months there is a large transient population, made up of health- 
seekers, persons taking a vacation in that season, and those who 
wish to escape the rigors of a northern climate. Together they 
make up an interesting and often merry company, while their 
expenditures form an important item in the prosperity of the 
islands, several large hotels and numerous _ boarding-houses 
being generally well filled for four or five months in the year. 

Communication with Bermuda is by steamer from New 
York and from Halifax. There is no regular steam service 
with England. Commerce and travel between the latter and 
Bermuda is by way of Halifax. Her principal commerce, how- 
ever, and passenger service are with New York. Bermuda pota- 
toes and Bermuda 
onions are known 
everywhere in Amer- 
ica, but other pro- 
ducts are sent also, 
with increasing at- 
tention bestowed 
upon the market- 
garden resources of 
the islands. 

Flowers are rais- 
ed in large quanti- 
ties, especially the 
lily. Large fields of 
them, fifty acres 
sometimes and more, 
are to be seen flow- 
ering in snowy 
whiteness and _ lad- 
ing the air with de- 
licious fragrance. 
Bermuda has been 
aptly called “the 
land of the lily and 
the rose.” 

The soil is rather 
thin, but is fertile, 
being a mixture of 
coral-dust, leaves, 
and sea-weed. The 
farmers, however, do Roya PALms. 
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ToM MOoorRE’s CALABASH-TREE. 


not thrive quite as they would wish and as they deserve, 
actual distress sometimes taking the place of prosperity. Their 
repeated struggles against adversities of various kinds have com- 
pelled them to gather in agricultural associations and in a Pro- 
duce Exchange, which have proved to be helpful in evening up 
conditions and securing fair dealing with markets. A destructive 
parasite has visited their lily-ields and threatened destruction 
to that industry. This would be a sad result for the beauty 
of the place as well as for the fortunes of the farmer. 

As a winter resort Bermuda is unique. Perpetual summer 
reigns. It is not so hot as summer in the United States, and 
in winter the cylones and icy winds that sweep from this con- 
tinent are parried by the Gulf Stream. The towns are at the 
water's edge. Coral-reef circles abound a little way out and 
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break the harsher 
waves that roll 
inward, making a 
smoother sea for 
the boating so 
much indulged in 
all the year round. 
The water is so 
clear that fish can 
be seen at a great 
depth. Sailing 
without a_ boat- 
man, however, is 
not attempted by 
many, as_ there 
are sunken reefs 
that might be 
struck. The regu- 
lars know every 
inch of the waters. 

This resort has 
been visited by 
many noted per- 
sonages, some of 
whom have mark- 
ed endeared spots 
and given them 
renown in story 
and in song. The 
house in which 
Tom Moore was 
a guest is much 
sought by tour- 
ists. It is beauti- 
fully situated on 
lake and bay, and 
is known as Wal- 
singham. It was 
built of stone in 
1665 by a whale- 
fishernamed Trot. 
The famous poet 
of Erin was guest 
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there in 1804, and a calabash-tree, immortalized by him, bears 
the initial A carved upon it by the present Duke of Edinburgh. 
It was of this spot that Moore wrote: 


“Oh! what a sea of storm we’ve passed; 
But bless the little fairy isle! 
How sweetly after all our ills 
We saw the sunny morning smile 
Serenely o’er its fragrant hills. 


“Could you but view the scenery fair 
That now beneath my window lies, 
You’d think that nature lavished there 
Her purest wave, her softest skies, 
To make a heaven for love to sigh in, 
For bards to live and saints to die in.” 





CEDAR AVENUE, BERMUDA. 
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Near this spot are the Walsing- 
ham caves, which are famed for 
their beauty 
on account 
of the won- 
derful stalac- 
tites that 
hang from 
the roofs, 
Most of these 
caves have 
salt water in 
them, but 
there is one 
having an earth floor from which rise stalagmites, that in 
some instances meet the stalactites above, giving the appearance 
of a pillared temple. With torches they present a beautiful 
effect. There are a great many caves in the various islands 
of the Bermudas which may be visited in boats. 

A spot much visited is the ‘ Devil’s Hole.” It has a sub- 
terranean connection with the sea half a mile distant, though 
not with the near shore, from which it is only one hundred and 
fifty feet. The sea water rises and sinks in it with the tide, 
producing the noise of inrushing water at low tide that has 
caused the appellation of Devil’s Hole to be given to it, although, 
curiously enough, its water abounds with angel fish. 

Hamilton is the largest town in Bermuda. It is the port of 
entry, the residence of the governor, the seat of government, 
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and contains the principal official and public buildings, a public 
park, and an Episcopal cathedral. 

Back of this Gothic structure stands a small Catholic church 
—which has, of course, a smal] congregation. There is a large 
building in Ireland Island which is used for Catholic service 
there also, and Father Parker celebrates Mass at both places, 
the congregation of one frequently going to assist at the Mass 
of the other. Here the Catholic soldiers of the barracks attend. 
This journey is an hour’s sail on the bay. The church in 
Hamilton is capable of seating about a hundred and fifty wor- 
shippers, and is well filled on Christmas Day and at Easter. It 
is under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Halifax. Father Parker 
is not only beloved by his parishioners, but is highly esteemed 
by all denominations there. When a Catholic fair is held it is 
opened with ceremony by the military governor amid martial 
music. The governor’s initiative is the key to all success, social 
or otherwise, in Bermuda. 

In another direction within the limits of Hamilton, on Mount 
St. Agnes, is the convent where sixteen Sisters of Charity have 
a delightful and successful school. About two-thirds of the 
pupils are non-Catholics. The building is open to visitors on 
Sunday afternoons, and many an invalid wintering in Bermuda, 
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A TYPICAL RESIDENCE IN BERMUDA. 


Protestant as well as Catholic, receives the Benediction there, 
and has left thank-offerings for signal answers to prayer. 
One of the favorite Sunday resorts for guests after church is 
a beautiful natural grove on the North Shore near the military 
barracks, where the band executes an excellent musical programme. 
Bermuda entertained last winter many clergymen from Can- 
ada and Nova Scotia, chiefly Catholics. L’Abbé Montminy, a 











A PRIMITIVE LAUNDRY. 
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French-Canadian father in the Convent of St. George, Co. Beauce, 
was a guest at Dorchester Lodge, managed by Catholic ladies, 
The father’s health was very precarious, and he probably had no 
great hope. He was cheerful, however, but spoke little of him- 
self. He very much loved his convent and his pupils. By a 
single mail there came over sixty letters from his pupils, some 
of them tots, breathing prayers for his recovery. The father 
was deeply touched and wonderfully buoyed up by the incident. 





His recovery was rapid and he returned in. the spring com- 
pletely restored to health and vigor. 

There is a touch of pathos in the number of invalids who 
winter in Bermuda. It is plain to see of many of them that 
they are as ships passing in the night. But the greater number 
are seeking to escape Northern climates too severe for delicate 
constitutions. Generally they are happy and jovial, living out 
of doors, walking, riding, boating, fishing, etc., and there is not 
a little gaiety at times, with the presence of red coats adding 
a pleasant touch of color to the scene. 

It is of interest to note also the colored people in Bermuda. 
They came originally from Virginia, but many also have drifted 
from the West Indies. There has been a tendency of late for 
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‘“THE WATER IS SO CLEAR THAT FISH CAN BE SEEN AT A GREAT DEPTH 


the latter islands to dump their poorest children into this lap 
of beauty, but property restrictions have been placed upon this 
movement. 

It can be said of the colored people of Bermuda that they 
are, as a rule, wonderfully clean, tidy, and intelligent. It is 
claimed by some that the scholars of the colored schools rank 
higher than those in the white schools. The principal of the 
Hamilton colored school is a graduate of Cambridge, England. 
One theory advanced in their behalf is that the summer climate 
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there does not draw upon their vital resources as in the case 
of the white population. Bermuda was once a slave country, 
but slavery was abolished in 1834. It was soon after that event 
that the American brig Euxferprise put into the port of Hamil- 
ton for supplies, having slaves on board. The vessel was re- 
fused clearance until the slaves were brought ashore and liber- 
ated. It is recorded that one woman with five children preferred 
to continue the voyage. 

There is, however, one blot upon the habits of the Bermu- 
dians, if what was told was fully true. One wonders at the 
great quantity of barrels that are rolled out of every vessel and 
steamer unloading at the wharf. He is told that they contain 
Jamaica rum, and that nine-tenths of the money spent in Ber- 
muda goes for that commodity. It seemed incredible, and the 
fact brings to mind the large British traffic in spirits and opium 
with India and China. From the vast demoralization wrought 
by their means this traffic seems more inhuman than traffic in 


slaves. 
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A CENTURY OF CIVILIZATION IN FRANCE. 


BY REV. P. FARRELLY. 


# MERICANS travel extensively in France, because 
they find much to admire in that beautiful coun- 
try, and because too, perchance, there is a sym- 
pathetic feeling arising partly from the republican 
form of government and partly from a recollection 
of past favors. To us France is an intensely interesting coun- 
try, because its history during the century is very largely the 
story of planting in not very congenial soil the tree of Repub- 
licanism. The French Republic seems to have been a hapless 
child from the beginning. Its life has been scarred and seared 
by many untoward circumstances, and there are not wanting 
those who predict for it a sudden and unprovided death. 





AN INTERPRETER OF FRENCH CIVILIZATION. 


Mr. Bodley has recently written two portly volumes, and 
with a very large pretence of fairness reviews the history of 
French civilization. 

Very frequently throughout this work the author contrasts 
French customs and ways of acting with what the English do, 
or would be likely to do if placed in similar circumstances, 
and not once, as far as I can now recollect, to the advantage 
of the French people. Undoubtedly Mr. Bodley adopted the 
best manner of procedure to succeed in acquiring a good know- 
ledge of his subject and in fitting himself to write unbiasedly 
about France and its people, if such an end were easily ob- 
tainable. He went over to France, lived there for seven years, 
traversing it from one end to the other, associating and com- 
mingling with all classes. At one time he lived with a duke 
or an earl, at another with a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies or a parish priest; again, we find him sojourning 
among the working classes or the tillers of the soil. He fre- 
quented places of amusement and public assemblies of various 
kinds. Indeed, his method differs very much from the course 
pursued by many other writers, when preparing to publish their 
impressions of foreign nations, who content themselves with fly- 
ing trips made to a country, then return home and publish their 
preconceived notions, formed from what ,they had heard or 
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read years before, introducing into their narrative here and 
there an incident of their own observation, or an anecdote, so 
as to make it appear that the facts are all of their own collat- 
ing and the ideas original. Mr. Bodley was broader in his 
views, more honest in his conceptions, even if not much more 
successful in his results, than such a class of flying critics. 


FRANCE A HERO-WORSHIPPER. 


Relying on his assurances, and judging from the breadth of 
the scope intended, many may take up this work of Bodley 
expecting to find in it a comprehensive account of the differ- 
ent phases of French life to-day. Any one who expects to 
find such knowledge in it will be sadly disappointed. With all 
his opportunities for study, Bodley has written his work to 
prove a preconceived opinion of his own; namely, that France 
to-day is ruled and governed by the Napoleonic code, which 
code, he intimates, was taken bodily from the English constitu- 
tion. The whole centralized administration of France, which in 
its stability has survived every political crisis, was the creation 
of Napoleon and the keystone of his fabric (vol. i. p. 108). 
The day will come, he says, when no power will prevent France 
from hailing a hero of her choice. The republic, according to 
him, is a mere figment, the nation subsisting solely on the tra- 
ditions of the immediate past. This is his explanation of the 
now well-known phenomenon, that the very frequent changes 
of ministry produce so very little impression, and are regarded 
with such complete indifference by the country at large, solely 
because the people consider the Chamber as little else than an 
assembly for assessing and collecting taxes. Hence it happens 
that those sudden outbursts, which in the opinion of unin- 
formed outsiders threaten to wreck the Republic, pass off like 
a slight mist clearing before the noon-day sun, without leaving 
any traces. Mr. Bodley has partly succeeded in his undertaking, 
in proving that France is still the creation of Napoleon, and 
is living in his traditions; but we would be slow to follow him 
in the last part of his conclusions, that France is only waiting 
for the opportunity when an individual of strong character will 
present himself, in order to cast her present makeshift govern- 
ment aside and throw herself into the arms of a king, an emperor, 
or adictator. This conclusion can scarcely be the result of the 
author’s own observations among the people, where, if he had 
made as close investigations as he claims his opportunities 
afforded him a chance to do, he would have discovered that the 
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people are tolerably contented with their present material con- 
ditions, and are very much averse to changing them for a 
monarchical or imperial form of government. With these latter 
they associate past recollections of strifes, wars, and all the 
hardships and sacrifices which accompany them. This is not 
denying that should some strong character intoxicate the sus- 
ceptible French mind by some wonderful feat, he might succeed 
in proclaiming himself a dictator. 


SUPERFICIAL RESEARCH. 

Mr. Bodley’s readers soon become convinced that it was 
wholly unnecessary for him to spend seven years in France in 
order to collate the amount of knowledge which he furnishes 
in this work; he might have collected the same kind of infor- 
mation without ever quitting Paris. Had he settled down in 
Paris for two or three months, read the journals closely, 
studied the French constitution, observed the customs of the 
capital—this, joined to the extensive knowledge of French 
history which his work proves he possesses, would have sup- 
plied all the data for the volumes he has published. No one, 
in truth, would say his writings are so much the result of his 
own observations as of his researches. 

Mr. Bodley has chosen an ungrateful task; France is great, 
not because of her government, but in spite of it. France has 
passed through many trying vicissitudes, and has emerged from 
all of them still great, still powerful, holding a foremost rank 
among ‘the nations; if by chance, through perverseness, she 
lost for a time some of her prestige, she quickly regained it 
and reasserted her former title of leadership among the nations. 
Mr. Bodley himself, with all his pro-English prejudice, is forced 
to admit that France is in the forefront of the nations, in the 
lead with England. These two nations, he says, are the leaders 
of the world. He fails, however, to give sufficient recognition 
to the power of the inherent forces of French national life, 
which operate to overcome the evil results of the sudden up- 
heavals. It is these native forces which produce that general 
good order, stability, and conservatism which Mr. Bodley is 
astonished to find everywhere throughout France. He follows 
too closely such men as Thiers and Michelet, seeming to ig- 
nore such authors as Balzac and Stendhal; he scarcely quotes 
Balzac, Stendhal not at all. The Comédie Humaine is a light 
thrown on French emotion; Les Mémoires d'un Touriste (to 
name only one work) eclipses the sputtering illuminations of a 
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thousand blue books. Mr. Bodley is devoid of poetry; he 
makes no reference to French art, his sympathies are with the 
harder truths. 

Much of the evil influences discernible in French public and 
official life to-day are directly traceable to the Revolution. 
The words Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity are to be 
found engraved on the walls of most of the public buildings, 
as well as on many private residences, in the larger cities, 
relics of that insane fury which well-nigh ruined France. 
Everything in those days was done in the name of liberty, 
whereas in truth there was no liberty, the will of the party in 
the ascendant for the time being supreme. As Charles X. said: 
“In France they do not understand at all what liberty is; every 
one desires liberty for himself and for his own opinions, but 
restraint and oppression for others, especially for the clergy.” 


FALSE CONCEPTIONS OF LIBERTY PREVAIL. 


The same erroneous ideas of liberty obtain in official life 
to-day, the government claims to hold the true conceptions of 
liberty, and whatever does not correspond with its ideas, no 
matter how perverse these may be, is opposed to liberty. 
Hence the existence of a state of affairs totally different from 
what prevails in most other civilized countries, a system of 
espionage which includes all walks of life in its ramifications. 
Religion is hemmed in and its sphere restricted. We wonder 
at the restrictions placed on religious celebrations or the re- 
fusals to allow public demonstrations of a religious nature. 
How is it that religion receives such treatment in a Catholic 
country ? This is the question which so many ask when they 
read the account of these happenings in the papers, and to 
which they cannot always get a satisfactory answer. A villanous 
system of intolerance is systematically carried out. Much of 
this spirit is directly traceable to the revolutionary period, when 
religion was prescribed; a whole generation grew up. without 
any ideas of religion. Napoleon saw the need of religion and 
re-established it with a view to suit his own purposes. The syste- 
matized intolerance of to-day emanates from the central govern- 
ment. The functionaries of the Republic seem to be every- 
where animated by the same spirit, which in many instances 
is the mere subserviency of position and place. French in- 
tolerance is different from all forms of persecution known in 
history, in that it is not only practised in the name of liberty, 
but it aims at laying official disability on established religion. 
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THE RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE OF THE STATE. 


No direct vexatious restraints are placed on the Catholic faith, 
but a subtle, systematized effort is made to prevent it receiving 
recognition of any kind. Last June General Jamont, general- 
issimo of the French armies in case of war, presided at the dis- 
tribution of prizes at the College of Albert the Great of 
Arcueil, where his two sons are studying. The Guard Ré- 
publicaine played as the general entered the hall; in his speech 
he took occasion to inveigh against the critics of the French 
army. Pére Didon, the famous Dominican, president of the 
college, followed with a long and animated address on the 
French military spirit. The whole affair gave great offence to 
the free-thinkers and their sympathizers; the République Fran- 
caise, M. Melin’s organ, vehemently protested against these 
speeches. A circular was soon afterwards forwarded to the 
commandants of army corps, stating in what circumstances and 
under what conditions military chiefs might preside at prize 
distributions. A town councillor heckled the prefect of the 
police on the presence of the band of the Republican Guard 
at Arcueil. Such is the much vaunted French liberty. The 
people’s liberties are more restricted than are those of almost 
any other country; they are hemmed in on all sides, laws and 
decrees are made and enforced regulating the minutest details, 
matters that would be left to common sense in other countries 
are subjected to statute laws in France. It is true they enjoy 
some liberties not accorded to the natives of other countries. 
A species of liberty amounting almost to license is allowed 
them in some things; they are free to remain in the streets all 
night, and frequently do so, spending the time in singing or 
carousing in the cafés. But, on the whole, liberty in France is 
misunderstood ; the anti-clerical is a great fanatic ; always ready 
to accuse others of fanaticism; he himself is the bitterest and 
most oppressive of fanatics. Under the guise of free thought, 
he would willingly prevent others from thinking differently from 
himself; being violently and despotically narrow, he would fain 
stifle all thought opposed to his own. He is even more: an 
aggressive persecutor, a meddler in affairs which do not concern 
him. Should he happen to be a town councillor or other func- 
tionary of the government, he exérts all his influence to set up 
irreligion as the standard of citizenship. A government em- 
ployee is not always free to accompany his wife to Mass on 
Sunday. A postmaster in a western town of La Vendée, of 
Catholic fame, was one day surprised by a visit from a fellow 
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government official, who accused him of clericalism, warned him 
to beware lest it might reach the government and prove in. 
jurious to his prospects. “It has been noticed,” he continued, 
“that you accompany your wife to Mass every Sunday; further- 
more that one of your daughters sings in the choir, another 
takes up the collection.” The good postmaster was troubled ; 
fearing for his position, he went to consult his pastor. This 
good priest, conscious of the narrowness of the intolerant spirit 
abroad, said to him: “ Tell your daughters not to take any active 
part in church affairs; there is no need of your jeopardizing 
your position for such trivialities.” 
SERVILITY OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 

The majority of the government officials advisedly abstain 
from attending church ; it seems to be a sort of official etiquette. 
President Faure has not been to church since he was seated in 
the presidential chair except on a few special occasions, and 
then he was present more in his official capacity than because 
it was an expression of his religious belief. When the Czar of 
Russia visited Paris, a couple of years ago, he expressed a wish 
to visit the church representative of the belief professed by the 
majority of Frenchmen. This was a stinging rebuke admin- 
istered to the officialdom of France. President Faure accom- 
panied him to Notre Dame in his capacity of head official 
representative of the nation, but by no means because he was 
grateful for this act of courtesy shown to his religion, nor 
because he recognized in it a public acknowledgment in favor 
of the religion professed by most of his fellow-citizens. On the 
whole, in no country is liberty so frequently invoked and so 
wantonly outraged. Only the other day M. Jaurés, the Socialist, 
was derided by his followers for allowing his children to be 
baptized in the waters that came from the Jordan. The word 
God is expunged from the text-books used in the schools. In 
one word, every possible effort is made to rob men of their 
liberties under the false assumption of liberty. 


EQUALITY ALSO MISUNDERSTOOD. 


As narrow and illusive as we perceive the office-holding 
Frenchman’s ideas of liberty to be, his notions of equality are 
even more erroneous; in fact, his claims in this regard are so 
exaggerated as to convey an idea that Frenchmen do not con- 
sider themselves as belonging to the human race. De Tocque- 
ville expressed well this French idea of equality: ‘‘No one 
shall be in a better position than mine.” Such was the cry 
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of the Jacobins. The same was the watchword of Camille 
Desmoulins and Robespierre ; as some one expressed it, Liberty, 
Equality, or Death. The French want all to be ona level, are 
totally opposed in theory to one being placed higher or better 
than another. This levelling process would exclude all idea of 
superiority of any kind; the holders of such opinions deny, by 
their own admissions, the existence of variety of talent or of 
physical endowments. Yet we must accept humanity as we 
find it; we cannot refashion nor remould it, nor add one cubit 
to man’s stature. There is a vast difference in individuals, the 
talents which they possess or the physical qualities with which 
they may be endowed. 


THE PASSING OF THE OLD REGIME. 


The strangest thing connected with the rise and spread of 
this false notion among the French is, that it owes its origin 
to that very class which suffered most from its effects—the old 
nobility. The French society of the old régime was immeas- 
urably superior to its degenerate successor. That was the age 
destined to change the history of the world, and produce revolu- 
tions; little did the men and women who dictated the fashions 
of the day dream that society, and their own caste, in particu- 
lar, were being wrecked by those same philosophers whom they 
patronized. The unbelieving philosophers were lionized by 
them, their sayings were treasured up and repeated at every turn. 
It was in the famous chateau of M. d’Holbach that Diderot 
planned his most audacious theses. Rousseau composed Emile 
for Madame d’Epinay; Voltaire held court at Ferney, whither 
the noblest and most refined of French society went in pilgrim- 
age. The titled classes courted the non-believing philosophers 
to their own destruction. Still some of them have attained dis- 
tinction in literature: De Mun, D’Haussonville, De Vogué, De 
Broglie, D’Hulst, and before their day Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
Lamennais, Barante, Alfred de Musset, Balzac, Montalembert. 

Though the levelling process of the Revolution has had dire- 
ful consequences, it produced some good; to it may be traced 
that grace and refinement of manners observable among all classes 
in France. Co-education in the schools and lycées brought all 
classes together; this intermingling, which was afterwards con- 
tinued in the army, had some good results. This assimilation of 
the masses has sent civilization farther down the scale in France 
than in amy other country; hence the ease and grace of all 
classes, the air of comfort, the neatness of service, the excel- 
lence of cooking to be met with in the homes of ordinary 
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working families (vol. ii. p. 173). A man of low surroundings 
will astonish you by his knowledge of scientific points, and ex- 
press himself much better than men of the same scale in any 
other country. Industry, thrift, family sentiment, artistic in- 
stinct, cultivation of the soil, cheerful performance of patriotic 
duty and collaboration of woman in the plan of life, constitute 
the secret of the grace, the charm, the prosperity of France. 

Notwithstanding all this, and in spite of their vaunted love 
of equality, class distinctions are more sharply drawn among 
them than with any other people. Their system of travel, 
where these distinctions are so palpable, is of itself alone suffi- 
cient to prove this. Obedience, respect, social as distinct from 
moral abnegation, religious sentiment, discipline, self-devotion, 
are not in a flourishing condition in France. 

THE SHIBBOLETH OF FRATERNITY. 

The third member of this familiar revolutionary group has 
been equally abused with the others. Fraternity under differ- 
ent nomenclatures, as with us the brotherhood of man, is a 
familiar cry in many countries, meaninglessly used by fanatics 
of all kinds. In France it was not only used in a meaningless 
way, but as a cloak for barbarous cruelty. At the very time 
they were flaunting this war cry men were being put to death, 
former friends were led to the slaughter, brother was arrayed 
against brother. It was this anomalous state of affairs that 
caused Prince Metternich, who was reaching manhood at the 
time the French Revolution was erecting the guillotine as a 
symbol of brotherly love, to cry out in later life, after his visits 
to Paris: ‘‘ Fraternity, as it is practised in France, has led me 
to the conclusion that if I had a brother I would call him my 
cousin.” This conclusion must, however, be tempered somewhat. 
The French are an affectionate, chivalrous people; to their 
eternal credit be it recorded that there is no word in their 
language for wife-beating ; rarely is a case reported to the tribu- 
nals of children leaving the charge of their parents to the parish. 
The Frenchman can be extreme in his hatred, and show his 
hatred. The discipline of war alone saved the Revolution from 
degenerating into an orgy of primitive barbarism. “ We will 
make a cemetery of France,” said the atrocious Carrier, “ rather 
than not regenerate it according to our fashion.” The French 
are at times intemperate in conversation and invective; they 
will descend so far as to publicly charge one another with the 
most heinous crimes, such as that of following a degraded oc- 
cupation or other offences which, if brought into a court of 
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justice, would be tried behind closed doors. Much of this is 
an acceptation from the philosopher Rousseau, who was wont to 
inveigh with the keenest invective, or from Marat in the Amz 
du peuple; Homo homini lupus. The atrocities of the Commune 
bear ample evidence to their exaggerated habits in this line, - 
to conduct so unbecoming a civilized people. The journals of 
France, particularly of Paris, reek with infamous epithets, 
which cannot be found in the dictionary; their reports of the 
parliamentary debates are full of such epithets. 


EXAGGERATIONS OF CHARACTER. 


This tendency of the French character to be intolerant, un- 
measured in thought and speech, is not confined to any one 
class, but extends to all; we find traces of it among those 
very classes where we should least expect it. M. Dumont, of 
the Libre Parole, a conservative paper extensively read by the 
clergy, strongly anti-Semitic, wrote very bitterly about Count 
de Mun, who incurred the execration of the royalists because 
he actively espoused Pope Leo’s policy. When De Mun fell 
sick he had this to say of him: “ God has heard our complaints 
and has sternly smitten De Mun. He has said to him: ‘I have 
given thee eloquence, and thou hast kept silence when men 
were waiting to salute thee as the champion of justice. Thou 


shalt never speak again.’”” He did, however, and he still con- 
tinues to be a conservative though fearless champion of religion 
and right. 


The Frenchman can dance and make merry in the midst 
of massacres and internecine strife. This is amply illustrated 
by public life during the Revolution and since. When men 
were crying loudest for fraternity their actions revealed feelings 
and intentions the very opposite to this spirit. In no other coun- 
try is such a cry raised for liberty, equality, and fraternity ; in 
none are they more wantonly violated or greater abuses practised 
in their name. Notwithstanding all this, the rank and file of the 
French people are conservative, sober, industrious, and progressive. 


INTEGRITY OF THE FRENCH CHARACTER. 


It is gratifying and astounding to find so much goodness in 
a nation that has passed through such depressing periods. In a 
great measure it may be said this is so in spite of the govern- 
ment; there is an inherent force in the French character which 
enables it to finally overcome all difficulties and to ride tri- 
umphant over all obstacles at times when her enemies and 
even her friends felt that France had sunk never to rise again. 
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What is it that gives to France this vital power enabling it to 
weather all storms? This is the question that has been fre- 
quently asked and not so easily answered. Mr. Bodley, while 
recognizing the strong qualities in the French character, is not 
so much inclined to give credit to these characteristics for the 
supremacy of French national life as he is to attribute it to 
the imprint of the Napoleonic genius, and to the general stable- 
ness which Napoleon’s government impressed on the masses, 

After passing through frightful crises, blood-stained days, 
France emerged from it all firmly clutched in the grasp of a 
powerful intellect, who made France vibrate from one end of 
the country to the other, from the shores of the Atlantic to 
the banks of the Rhine, infusing his ardor and spirit into her 
soldiers, carrying her banner triumphantly through all Europe. 
He made her laws, gave her a cohesiveness and a consistency 
which has enabled her to survive the rude shocks dealt to her 
from within and from without ever since. We cannot fully 
coincide with this view of the question; France was great be- 
fore ever she saw Napoleon. There are innate qualities in the 
French character which are not of recent growth, that consti- 
tute her greatness. The French mind is very methodical; this 
is noticeable even in the unmatured, untrained minds of the 
school children, those of the primary grades giving proof of a 
remarkable precision and method for their years. The French 
are influenced by tradition, and although a general unrest is 
observable in the higher government circles—so much so, in fact, 
that all their presidents have resigned except the one who was 
shot—still there is a great stableness of routine government 
throughout the country. It is not unusual to find the same 
man mayor of his borough for from thirty to forty years, un- 
der the varying dynasties of empires, kingdoms, and republics. 
The French have not completely forgotten the glories of Louis 
XI., Henry IV., Louis XIV., nor the importance of their na- 
tion in those days. All classes, both of the clergy and people, 
are outwardly very respectful to their ministers and public 
functionaries. This is a relic of the past, when all classes 
were expected, in fact obliged, to show great respect to all 
public functionaries and ministers. 

The French have great respect for the rights of property. 
This is one of their cherished claims, the right of each individ- 
ual to his possessions and to his belongings. This is the more 
agreeably surprising that they have been so long taught to look 
on property as robbery—La propriété est la'vol. There are com- 
paratively few discussions or lawsuits about property in France. 
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THE CHASTENING INFLUENCE OF THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 

The stability of France to-day is largely attributable to the 
wholesome influence of the priests, the discipline of the army, 
and the teachings of the professors in the higher schools of 
learning. Mr. Bodley draws attention to these wholesome in- 
fluences, but fails to give them due recognition. The priests of 
France are an exemplary, devoted, self-sacrificing body of men 
whose energies are directed. to the maintenance of law and 
order. The beneficial effects of their example and teaching are 
seen to best advantage in the towns and country districts, 
where they receive the most respect; for while unrest and tur- 
moil exist in the large cities, the country districts and towns 
remain conservative and stable. 

The discipline of the army impresses the soldiers with clear 
notions of order and obedience. All the young men of the coun- 
try are compelled to serve a specified time in the army; at 
the end of their years of service they return to their homes, 
bringing with them strong convictions of their rule of duty as 
prescribed by law, which influence them during life and react 
on their surroundings. 

The professors of schools, lycées, and colleges, a devoted 
set of men poorly paid, continue, with few exceptions, to instil 
into the minds of their scholars true notions of justice, re- 
spect for the rights of others, a love of country, and a great 
reverence for the laws of the land. 

France is greatly indebted to the chastening influences pro- 
duced by these causes for much of the stability and contented- 
ness to be met with everywhere throughout the country. 


NEGLECT OF THE BALLOT. 


If, then, we find so much to admire in the French character, 
so many noble traits, so strong a love for stable government, 
how are we to explain these sudden ebullitions which cast the 
country into a ferment and endanger its national life? Or what 
explanation is to be given for the notorious fact that, although 
the country is overwhelmingly Catholic, the Catholic religion is 
studiously ignored and despised? Various reasons might be 
advanced in answer to these questions, but at present the prin- 
cipal one seems to be the indifference of the people in things 
political. The government is well aware of this indifference 
and treats the masses in consequence, insulting them at will, 
who, if they would only unite for the common good, could 
overturn it at will. The abstention of the better class of 
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Frenchmen from politics, combined with the growing material- 
ism of the ruling classes, cannot be viewed with indifference. 
Frenchmen seem not to know the power or value of the ballot, 
nor to prize the privileges of their franchise; many of them 
would not miss an excursion for the sake of voting. The gov- 
ernment alone is politically active. This activity is as pernicious 
as it ever was at any time during the empire; all its function. 
aries, judges, collectors, schoolmasters, road inspectors, etc., do 
campaign work for the government candidate. Most infamous 
means are adopted to increase the vote of their candidate; dead 
men vote in battalions. In 1893 at Toulouse, for instance, the 
register contained three thousand fictitious names; these dead- 
heads voted as one man. There was no cry raised against this 
infamous proceeding. There is no bustle at the approach of, 
or on the day of an election, except among the candidates and 
their immediate partisans, and the party press. Men do not 
stop one another in the streets to discuss the issues nor to ex- 
press their preferences for one or other of the candidates. The 
elections are very corrupt, money is freely used. The contest- 
ing deputies publish all they know about one another; nay, even 
at times more than they do know. They will even go so far as to 
encroach on the private life of their opponent, telling whether 
he pays his bills, whether his domestic life is happy or not. 
POLITICS IN UNWORTHY HANDS. 

Politics have driven most of the able men out of public life. 
We no longer find in the French Chamber the class of able men 
who formerly trod its halls; the Chamber is not representative 
enough of the manufacturing and professional classes; there 
are too many small men in it of the low professional type. The 
priests scarcely meddle in politics, although we occasionally 
hear of a deputy being dispossessed on the plea of undue in- 
fluence; while in truth if elections were to be challenged in 
other countries for the same amount of clerical influence, very 
few would go unchallenged into the house of representatives of 
any country. 

Politics are controlled by groups; they are in  nowise 
directed by party lines, as in America. A man may be and fre- 
quently is replaced by his own group, and not by the opposi- 
tion; Gambetta was dethroned by his own followers, so were 
also Jules Ferry and many others. This condition of affairs in 
France fully exemplifies the saying of Montesquieu: the tyranny 
of a prince is not more ruinous for a state than public indif- 
ference to the common weal in a republic. 
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THE GREGARIOUS FRENCHMAN. 


This indifference on the one hand and excessive activity on 
the other explain the abnormal state of affairs existing in 
France to-day: a government of the few making laws for the 
many, laws which deprive the majority of the people of their 
most cherished liberties, in many instances robbing them of 
their most sacred treasures. Yet the people appear to suffer 
on, contenting themselves with an occasional growl. French 
patriotism is very exclusive; the Frenchman is contented no- 
where but in France—there he is industrious and ~ saving. 
Frenchmen are loyal in their nationality, have almost a blind 
confidence in their government and army, which they are led 
to believe makes a nation respected or ignored. Because of 
these characteristics they are not successful colonizers. Conse- 
quently, to meet the needs of the increase in population, patri- 
monies have been divided and subdivided until there is no 
longer any room for division; the holdings are very small, hence 
the general unwillingness observable to have large families and 
the consequent non-increase of population. The smallness of 
the possessions, in many cases, increases the appetite of the 
male portion of the population for government employment. 
The government caters to this taste by the multiplication of 
positions, in order to increase its own clientage. The absence of 
a colonizing spirit, which would furnish an outlet for the surplus 
population, is hampering France in its progressive movements. 
The government is only too anxious to foster a spirit of 
colonization ; whether its object be to increase its possessions, 
and with them the opportunities for the inhabitants to secure 
a livelihood, or to distract the attention of the nation from its 
own misdoings, it is not for us to say. The fact is, the govern- 
ment gives all the encouragement possible to those who show 
a disposition to colonize. The Duc d’Uzes, who developed a 
taste for foreign travel and colonization, was lauded by the 
government ; a representative of the government was in atten- 
dance at his funeral, although he belonged to that hated loyal- 
ist party, and notwithstanding the fact that it was his mother 
who gave $600,000 to Boulanger, the scheming enemy of the 
Republic. But all to no purpose; the French cling to their 
beloved France. 

All in all, it is difficult to speculate on, or attempt 
to account for, the sudden changes which have been suc- 
ceeding ‘each other with lightning rapidity in that much 
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abused country. Nothing, in truth, explains them unless it be 
the very suddenness of these changes, the unpreparedness of 
the people for these changes, and the volatile character of the 
inhabitants. After being buffeted by the stormy winds of trial 
governments, the French finally cast themselves into the arms 
of one of their own making, whose personality was such 
that it has left it difficult for ordinary mortals to succeed him. 
They look for various qualities in their ruler; some want him 
to be of the bourgois class, others that he be of noble extrac. 
tion, others again that he be a mixture of both, capax imperii nisi 
imperasset. They make fun of their rulers in a light-hearted, 
thoughtless manner; in places of public amusement the vanities 
of Félix Premier are held up to ridicule night after night 
without a word of protest or a shudder of resentment. A 
popular singer has only to call Mlle. Faure the Dauphine to 
be greeted with roars of appreciative laughter. When the Czar 
visited France, his meeting with President Faure was styled the 
meeting of the two emperors, Félix and Nicholas. The French 
are a diplomatic race, trained in its traditions; their language 
is the diplomatic language; all this tends to increase the diffi- 
culty of pleasing them with a ruler. The discussions and 
bitter recriminations of the Seize May have left embittered 
feelings, both among the ultra-republicans and clericals or con- 
servatives, which it will take time to heal. These recriminations 
would, it seems, have disrupted France long since were it not 
for the cohesiveness given to it by the family life of the 
country, which is strong and sacred. The French have a great 
family love; this family feeling is the root and foundation of 
their national life. 

The policy of Leo XIII. towards France has been to con- 
secrate and solidify the legitimate aspirations of the people 
for freedom and nationality. Catholic France has too long been 
identified with the monarchy, and of a necessity placed in op- 
position to the Republic. This attitude has prevailed very 
much to the detriment of religion. Leo says, “ Accept the 
Republic and better it.” In this lies the secret of the regenera- 
tion of France. The French people are Catholic to the heart’s 
core, and can be nothing else. A large element of this Catho- 
lic spirit must be infused into the official circles. The best 
flowering of the Leonine policy in France will be peace for the 
Church, freedom for religious teaching, higher standards of pub- 
lic morality, and a perpetuation of the prestige of France into 
the century that is coming. 























The Catechism of Rodez, explained in the form of 
sermons by the Abbé Luche,* is translated in the 
book before us by the Rev. John Thein. The 
Bishop of Cleveland recommends this work in very 
distinct terms, and we take his approval as proof 
of the correctness of the translation. The original work has 
been for the last forty years a standard source of reference for 
the clergy and laity of France. It has gone through fourteen 
editions, and in Europe the word “ edition” means a good deal 
more than the word “issue.” The author’s object was to sum 
up the points of doctrine condensed in such a manner from the 
Catechism of Rodez that the preacher might be able to go over 
them all in the course of four years. He has availed himself 
of the assistance of the most accredited catechists and supported 
himself by the contemporary theology of Gousset and Gury. 
The book can be relied upon for its soundness, since it received 
in manuscript the favorable judgment of the “Committee on 
Books” of the diocese of Rodez, and in further confirmation 
the approbation of Monsiegneur Delalle, the Bishop. 

The Catechism is divided into four parts: Ist, Faith and the 
Creed; 2d, Hope and Prayer; 3d, Charity and the Command- 
ments; 4th, Grace and the Sacraments. As a specimen of the 
excellence of the treatment of his subjects we take at the very 
first Abbé Luche’s method of handling the matter of faith. 
The reader will see at once what a resemblance it bears to the 
clear and luminous presentation of the subject in Cardinal 
Manning’s /nterior Mission of the Holy Ghost. It is, indeed, in 
some respects more condensed than in the last-named work; 
but so far from losing attractiveness by that, this quality is en- 
hanced for Abbé Luche’s purpose by a system of sub-headings. 
These headings state a point of doctrine, a quality, or a use in 
a manner to fix them in the preacher’s memory, and so to serve 
as a centre for the others to revolve around. However, he does 


* The Catechism of Rodez. By Rev. John Thein. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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not always follow this system throughout the work. Where 
paragraphs and divisions of these are the natural aids to re- 
flection and memory, he employs them; and finally, every in- 
struction is almost interwoven with texts of Scripture. It is, we 
think, impossible to speak too highly of the work, and of the 
debt due by American priests and laymen to Father Thein for 
translating it. To priests particularly, who have not much time 
for the preparation of sermons and catechetical instructions, 
the volume is of very great value. Every address is cast in 
such a way that it may be made either a sermon or a cateche- 
tical instruction, as the reader pleases. He has this in his power 
from the form of the address, which by the unity of the sub. 
ject, the connection of the ideas, and the uniformity of the 
style enable him to widen out the scope of the ideas expressed 
by combining them with others suggested in a very direct way 
from themselves, or by some of the one thousand links of asso. 
ciation which unite all the ideas of a particular subject into one 
group. 

We are not going beyond the bounds of just praise when 
we say that the hard-working parish priest possesses in this 
book a little library under hi: eye and hand. No doubt, for 
the use we refer to, a certain amount of reflection is necessary, 
but not anything like the time which would be spent in com- 
mitting to memory the substance of the very sermon a man 
himself had written. We shall conclude this notice by saying 
we are again reminded of Cardinal Manning’s book above men- 
tioned by the treatment of Grace and the Sacraments, and this 
is about the highest praise we can give the explanation of 
Christian Doctrine before us. 


Impressions and Opinions, by Walter Lecky.*—The papers 
called by the title of this notice need very little commendation. 
The versatility of the writer is recognized in this country and 
in England, and we have evidence of that quality in this little 
book. Though there is a sort of unity in the subjects which 
may be said to refer them to one leading literary principle, 
namely, the art of criticism, they are still independent enough 
of each other to give variety of entertainment. The style is 
sometimes homely with a, characteristic sharpness which re- 
minds one of Crabbe, but not unfrequently, when the theme 
has stirred the subtler springs within the writer, it becomes 
eloquent, dignified, or pathetic. We have instances both of the 


* Boston: Angel Guardian Press, 
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Crabbe-like rough sagacity and of the acuteness of criticism and 
exactness of diction in the essays entitled “ A New Poet,” “A 
Second Book,” “ Just a Little Book,” and “ An Irish Singer.” 
He is very Crabbe-like in “ Amiel and Pessimism”; and that 
means he has good sound sense and a knack of making people 
see that shams are to be honestly despised and put down, in- 
stead of being treated with indulgence or possibly looked upon 
as chivalries. The paper entitled “ M. Zola and his Art” is 
trenchant and that on “Catholic Literature” admirable. By 
the way, he makes an observation in it which is, of course, as 
true as anything can be, namely, that in England “a prohibi- 
tion was placed on Catholic books.” . . . ‘ Yet our Catholic 
forefathers fought strenuously against intellectual death.” The 
first proposition says quite enough of the policy of English- 
speaking Protestantism, the second is a vindication of that love 
of learning which seems an inheritance of the Catholic. We 
have heard Catholics in this country who happened to possess 
the little education symbolized by a degree in arts attribute 
the backwardness of Catholics to ignorance of the new philo- 
sophy, just as if there were such a thing as new philosophy 
at all. Philosophy is the scienee of causes, and not the classi- 
fication of instances or the report of experimental results. The 
modern man of science makes the mistake of confounding 
philosophy with theory, and so his half-taught disciples wipe 
away the Greek and Latin schools with the unknown systems of 
Egypt and the East inherited by them, wipe away the almost 
inspired application of the teaching of those schools by means 
of which the Fathers of the church and the Schoolmen antici- 
pated and solved every question that now disturbs society. 
We are obliged to Walter Lecky for the two remarks we have 
quoted, if only because they have given the opportunity to ex- 
press our scorn and contempt of the half-taught Catholic of the 
public school and the degree-conferring body of a lecture in- 
stitute called a college, who believes that “culture” is non- 
Catholic, but fears that wisdom is Catholic. 


The Cup of the Tregarvans, by Frances I. Kershaw.*—The 
writer is Sister Isabelle, author of Wrs. Markham's Two Nieces 
and other works; and she gives us in this story a vivid picture 
of the evils of intemperance. By the command of an admira- 
ble style and the possession of much knowledge of old family 


* The Cup of the Tregarvans, By Frances 1. Kershaw. London: R. & T. Washbourne; 
New York: Benziger Bros. 
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history and old usages she lifts her “novel with a purpose” 
out of the dry leaves of that species of composition. We were 
refreshed by ‘the writer’s modesty as much as we were pleased 
by the easy grace with which she flung an interest on incidents 
commonplace enough, and the exercise of habits degrading and 
disgusting to the last degree. The tale is written in the hope 
it will do good. We ask for it a hearing. It deserves one 
for the success with which the writer triumphs over the diffi- 
culty of an uninviting subject, and for the benevolence which 
opened to the wretched drunkard a life of repentance without 
impairing the value of the lesson inculcated in the shame and 


violence of his early days. 


Let no Man put Asunder, by Josephine Marié,* is a very 
clever story by the author of Love Stronger than Death, and 
one that can be safely recommended for its sound knowledge 
and moral elevation. It would hardly be fair to indicate the 
points of the story—we prefer that our readers should go to 
the book itself for these, but there are some of the circum- 
stances—what in illustrative painting is called the decorative 
side—which we shall notice because they afford tokens of the 
ability of the author. The first chapter, what might in a play 
be called the first scene of the first act, opens in a hospital, 
where a young girl is found in attendance on her dying mother. 
She is a clever and accomplished girl of good birth, but only 
seventeen, and when the mother dies there is no protector. 
The physician who attended the mother, Dr. Thorndale, takes 
a great and compassionate interest in the orphan. Esperance 
is her name. He takes her to his home—he is in leading prac- 
tice—and Mrs. Thorndale, the doctor’s wife, and his two sons, 
Donaldson and Anselm, receive her, and she becomes one of 
the family. The Thorndales are Episcopalians; Esperance is a 
Catholic, with but one friend in New York who had known her 
in childhood in England, the Jesuit now of Sixteenth Street, 
Father Searlington. Dr. Thorndale, suspecting his protegée is 
pining, calls on Father Searlington, and carries him off to din- 
ner to meet Esperance. 

From this time life moves in Dr. Thorndale’s family in a 
round of quiet, well-bred repose; the doctor at his practice, 
the boys at their studies, and the guest now to all intents and 
purposes an adopted child, and the gracious wife and mother 
shedding around the influence of a gentle and noble character. 


* Let no Man put Asunder. By Josephine Marié. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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The respective dispositions of the boys, or rather of the young 
men, are drawn with remarkable force and precision. Donald- 
son falls in love with Esperance, who returns his affection, but 
he goes to Paris to finish his studies for the medical profession 
without making known his sentiments. He prosecutes them 
with distinguished success. A curious complication arises—it 
seems a little far-fetched, to be sure—but as a result of it an 
advertisement and a paragraph appear in the New York 
Herald, the first announcing, the second giving details, of a 
rather peculiar kind, of the marriage of Donaldson Thurston 
Thorndale and Marienette L’Estrange, at the English chapel 
in the Rue d’Alma. It was known from Donaldson’s letters 
that his intimate friend was a student of great promise named 
Pierre L’Estrange. It is well to bear in mind that the old 
doctor had died before Donaldson’s departure for Europe, and 
both Anselm and Esperance were anxious to keep from the 
mother the intelligence which appeared in the paper. 

Believing that Donaldson was married, though she found it 
difficult to think him capable of disloyalty, Esperance agrees 
to marry Anselm. There was deep treachery towards his 
brother in the conduct of Anselm. A slight but suggestive 
study of the descent of a weak and attractive character from 
selfishness to dishonor marks this stage of Anselm’s wooing. 
The marriage takes place, Donaldson returns home. At. his 
unexpected entrance Anselm becomes deadly pale. The former 
notices this, but for the time passes it by as without signifi- 
cance. Other circumstances point to a mystery, which is finally 
revealed by the determination of Donaldson, doubtless inspired 
by the instinct of affection, to find out the truth. Then comes 
the silent tragedy of a life which, under the influence of reli- 
gion and suffering, becomes refined and elevated in the young 
wife. Her example, the sweetness of her patience, and her 
conscientious regard for duty redeem the husband. With this 
meagre outline we dismiss the reader to find out for himself 
the art with which the points are woven into a story consistent 
enough, notwithstanding the rather unusual, if not wholly im. 
probable, coincidences upon which the plot turns. The mere 
fact that certain occurrences are possible are not legitimate 
forces to be employed in the conduct of a work of imagination, 
unless they spring from, or are directed in some way by, one 
of the characters endowed with power to produce the catas- 
trophe. The paltry incidents, the slight circumstances, which 
wreck the name, fame, and life of Othello, are not only ren- 
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dered probable in the effect aimed at, but are an irresistible 
influence when employed by the profound insight into charac- 
ter which Iago possessed. 


The subjects treated in this volume of historical papers * 
belong to the past in their interest, and in a secondary sense 
only to the present. That is, they have a value as side-lights 
showing certain conditions under which the struggle between 
the church and the forces against her has been carried on 
since the Reformation in England. One paper, called the 
Hungarian Confession, would at first sound appear to be outside 
this area, but as political misrepresentation abroad has been a 
considerable factor in influencing English opinion on the church 
as a social fact, it is very far from being irrelevant. 

The other articles are, one on the “ English Coronation Oath,” 
in accordance with which the sovereign enters upon his office over 
his Catholic subjects by swearing that their religion is supersti- 
tious and idolatrous. This, which is a learned article by Father 
Bridgett, C.SS.R., may open a way to new historical apprecia- 
tions on the part of our non-Catholic friends. The paper en- 
titled “ Blessed Thomas Percy, Martyr, Earl of Northumber- 
land,” by Father Phillips, is a chapter in the struggle of the 
church with the masterful policy of Elizabeth and her minis- 
ters. One value, at least, in papers of this kind, when they 
can be relied upon—and these can be fully trusted—is that 
they help to fix the memory of the general historical events of a 
period and at the same time enable one to judge of their rela- 
tion to each other; but possibly better still, to the formation 
of a sound habit of thought with respect to great movements 
which they are sure to foster in minds of some capacity. 

The other papers are, the “ Landing of St. Augustine,” by 
the learned editor, and the ‘ Reformation at St. Martin’s, 
Leicester,” by Dudley Baxter, B.A. The “ Landing of St. Au- 
gustine’’ is a well-reasoned essay, the point of which may be 
well gathered from the form in which he puts certain questions 
formulated by the Bishop of Stepney. This prelate in the form 
of his questions implied and assumed so much that was not 
merely controversial, but what any historian except a mere 
churchman would decide against him, that it was necessary to 
cast the matter at issue into this form, in which it could be 
fully and at the same time conveniently discussed. “ Did he 


* Historical Papers. Edited by Rev. Sydney T. Smith, J.P. London: Catholic Truth 
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(St. Augustine) come to found a church which should be inde- 
pendent of the See of Peter? or one which should look up to 
it as the necessary centre of unity and the necessary source of 
all ecclesiastical authority?” Whether the Anglicans are de- 
parting from or merely returning to the “ Reformation settle- 
ment,” one has an excellent means of judging from the parish 
and other entries in day books and account books given in 
Mr. Baxter’s essay named above. 


Concerning the utility of discussions on the comparative 
number of the saved and the lost for the general reader there 
may be a good deal of difference of opinion, but there can be 
none as to the interest with which speculations on such deep 
and absorbing topics are regarded by the vast majority of 
people. The profound and vital problems springing from the 
Creation of man, the Fall and the Redemption, in all their 
aspects and bearings on the human race, were fought over in 
the Scotch churches from the reign of Mary until the Revo- 
lution, and outside the churches were fought over by country 
gentlemen at the head of their tenants on the one side, and 
wild fanatics and well-paid mercenaries under the Reform- 
ing nobles on the other for awhile; and for awhile by the 
forces of the crown on one side and the fanatics without the 
mercenaries on the other. Then their interest departed. In 
what way it can become a question of practical utility—this 
one of the relative number of the saved and lost—we fail to 
see, unless a very considerable tract is employed in defining the 
meaning of terms. What are the respective numbers required ? 
What are the claims of God’s justice? What are the materials 
for judgment in estimating the proportions of good and bad 
men in any age, and again in every age? Father Walsh offers* 
an interesting examination of Massillon’s two sermons en- 
titled “‘On the Small Number of the Elect”; and with respect 
to these we cordially agree with our author that the great 
preacher is to be admired for the apostolic spirit which alone 
could have inspired him to address sermons of the kind to a 
king like Louis XIV., and a court such as that which turned 
with each “vary” of his like the “halcyon beaks” Kent de- 
scribes with such force and spirit. 

Under another title much of what Father Walsh presents 
to us would be invaluable in correcting erroneous notions of 


* The Comparative Number of the Saved and the Lost.. By Nicholas Walsh, S.J. Dub- 
lin: M. H, Gill & Son. 
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the church’s teaching with regard to God’s dealing with man- 
kind. At the same time we do not mean to say that the pure. 
ly speculative form of the title impairs the value of what he 
says about the church’s teaching on this matter. In this he 
states the doctrine of the church; but if we take, for instance, 
the question of what she.holds concerning those outside the 
fold, apart from the comparative number of the saved and lost 
of the whole human race, a practical question of vital interest 
to those persons is immediately raised. He presents this point 
himself with great felicity, but who would expect to find it in 
a “study” into which as an element of computation the num- 
ber of baptized infants must largely enter? ‘‘ We Catholics,” 
he says and says well, “are no doubt singularly privileged, the 
petted children of God, but we must not do an injustice to 
him by imagining that we have so absorbed his privileges and 
love that he has not much left for our poor pagan brothers 
and sisters.” 


A Harp of Many Chords, by Mary F. Nixon,* is a brightly 
told account of experiences in foreign countries by an Ameri- 
can heiress and her aunt. They wander from one country to 
another and have had the advantage of mixing with really good 
society, which is a very different thing from fashionable society. 
The first visit is paid to a country family in the North of Ire- 
land, and the elements of a romance arise there between the 
heiress and an “ English-Irishman.” We are informed he has 
the merit of combining the “staying power of the Anglo- 
Saxon” with the “passionate purity inherited from his Irish 
ancestors.” Some way or another outside people with the 
best feelings—we mean people not brought up in Ireland and 
not racy of the soil, but with kindly sentiments towards that 
race—are invariably blundering in their estimates of its charac- 
ter and disposition. 

The American ladies meet a very polite and somewhat melo- 
dramatic Austrian baron in the Tyrol. Pages of lively descrip- 
tion of scene and incident make the stay there pleasant for 
the reader. Curiously the English-Irishman turns up while the 
heiress is spending some heart-sick moments in the cathedral 
of Innspruck. She says she is “awfully” glad to see him 
However, in a confession for advice—she had no _ intention 
of putting her sins on another’s shoulders, which it seems 
Catholics do when they confess in the Sacrament of Penance— 


* 4 Harp of Many Chords. By Mary F. Nixon. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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she informs him that the baron saved their lives when a pair 
of horses ran away, but he made her uncomfortable. There 
was a mistake in the matter of identification which, though not 
quite new in works of fiction, is very amusingly wrought out, 
much more so than the similar one in Quentin Durward. Let 
us be understood: “more amusingly” we say, but there are 
circumstances in the adventures of the Ladies of Croye not 
often approached in interest. A very unusual thing in a book 
of this kind, a difficulty is solved by overhearing a conversation ; 
the eavesdropping is accidental at first, but for the honor of 
listening to the conversation we have not even Edgar's excuse 
for opening his brother’s letter. There was no necessity to dig 
secrets out of hearts. There is talk of a duel and the baron 
says to the “ English-Irishman”: “ Otto von Diesko does not 
fire twice.” Unless we are greatly mistaken no Austrian gen- 
tleman would make this boast, though it is the kind of thing 
that draws down the gallery in a transpontine theatre. The 
next incident, and the whole company would be called before 
the curtain, as the detective, like an amiable deus ex machina, 
solves a difficulty complicated as a problem in _ sociology 
proposed by a Chicago professor. 

The book is entertaining. It appears you do not escape 
advertisements in North Africa; no one would suppose you 
escaped them in the South—that is, at the Cape—or wherever 
British commerce, equivalent for religion, has found its way ; 
but in Tangier, unless we are mistaken, Sozodont is painted 
on the walls. Dr. Hunt, whose acquaintance is made in Afri- 
ca, impresses the heiress. She reviews the men whom she met 
in the short period since she left the convent in Paris and who 
were an “interest” to her. The number, though respectable, is 
not appalling, and we beg our readers to remember our word 
“interest” is not a word of very restricted signification. How- 
ever, a romance springs out of this acquaintance, with a shadow 
or two of sadness, but somewhat melodramatic. Miss Nixon is 
best at descriptions of scenery, and she sometimes works out 
her conversations with naturalness and piquancy, but she suf- 
fers from the mania of the time, a desire to be brilliant, when 
instead she is, like Mr. Marion Crawford, only smart or flip- 
pant, with the flippancy of the oyster-bar or the music-hall. 
This may seem severe, but it simply demonstrates that this 
author has taken her impressions of men and women and of 
their ways from poor novels; mainly from shallow and vulgar 
books like Balzac’s, Mr. Allen’s, and that crowd of money- 
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seekers who have not only destroyed the literary taste of our 
time, but have introduced an epidemic of coarse thought and an 
infection of bad manners into what those persons represent as 
good society. The result is that it is almost impossible to ex- 
pect a good book for purposes of relaxation. It will portray 
a society which never existed except in the fancy of the writer. 
If the men and women of such a book are shown in illustra- 
tions, these are no more like the author’s drawing than Rosi- 
nante resembled the war-steed for which he stood in the imagi- 
nation of the immortal Knight of La Mancha. You could wor- 
ship the image of every man or woman in the pages of Balzac, 
Mr. Kipling, Mr. Grant Allen, or of some others, without being 
guilty of idolatry, because that man or woman would be like 
nothing in heaven, or on earth, or under the earth. We could 
say no less for certain reasons, but we can very fairly add that 
Miss Nixon’s book is a pleasant one; and an enjoyable hour 
or two may be derived from it by any reader whatever. 


The title of the 39-page pamphlet before us* naturally leads 
one to expect patriotic songs, such as might be supposed to 
spring into life within the brain of one who rejoices over the 
German, Austrian, and Italian league, but the author had in 
mind a sweeter, holier, and more enduring union—the triple 
alliance mentioned in a text of St. Paul’s, “Now abideth 
Faith, Hope, and Love, these three.” It is not to be thought, 
however, that these are sacred songs. Their character is, in- 
deed, ennobling‘ and distinctly religious, but their themes are 
more earthly than divine. It is the love—noble and pure—of 
man for woman, of parent for child, of a strong, true soul for 
its country, for the beauty of created things, for the hero, the 
poet, and the benefactors of human kind, that fills the author’s 
heart and is embalmed in his words, though ever and anon 
the sublimer strains of faith and trust in God and of love for 
him break on the ear. 

There are in all twenty-two poems, and not one lacks in 
either thought or expression the clear impress of a true and 
skilful poet’s care, while some have high worth, displaying as 
they do elevated thought and a rich, chaste imagination, as 
well as an excellent choice of words and rhythm. One will 
not meet in the whole book a single stiff or limping verse, nor 
more than a few imperfect rhymes. There is in this work, 


* Staves of the Triple Alliance. By St. James Cummings. Published by the Author, 
Charleston, S.C. 
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however, one jarring note. Though, to our own thinking, some 
of these poems may not unfittingly win a long life in the 
memories and affections of men, still it would have been bet- 
ter had the author not told us that they will be treasured 
through the ages to come— 


“Tf one good listener’s heart continue warm 
Towards lives kept pure and beauty that is fraught 
With cheer for those who struggle through the storm.” 


In the race for lasting fame these songs may be out- 
stripped by rivals of late birth, as they are by many a sweet 
and wholesome predecessor, and yet men’s hearts will thrill 
with love for the beautiful and pure. 


A bit of Yankee enterprise is illustrated in the making of 
the book Jack Curzon,* by Archibald Clavering Gunter, just at 
this time. Mr. Gunter might, indeed, be reasonably suspected 
of being a shrewd advertising agent employed by various 
steamship companies, hemp manufacturers, and various other 
commercial affairs, besides killing another bird with the same 
stone for himself. The best word that can be said for /ack 
Curzon is that it is just vulgar. It is an up-to-date story of 
our late brush with the Spaniards, and it has all the “extras” 
of the newest burlesque. Mr. Gunter’s eye to stage-setting 
might rival Irving’s own. Nothing has been overlooked in the 
way of “properties.” The very latest thing in the way of 
Philippine friar villany (and the very oldest too in the way of slan- 
der) has been “ brought on” in the panorama which he spreads 
before us. His manipulation of names which are now house- 
hold words, Hobson, Dewey, Aguinaldo, Weyler, e¢ e/., and the 
way they serve to dress up his little tale, would, it seems to us, 
make the profession of the yellow journalist a far more profit- 
able business to this enterprising author than either novel 
writing or advertising. Yet it is a pity that such remarkable 
talent and facility with the pen should be employed in no more 
ambitious way than he has used it, even though it may pay. 
And a book like Jack Curzon will undoubtedly pay, since the 
same enterprise which dictated the writing of it is employed in 
getting it before the public, as we understand that Mr. Gunter 
publishes his own books, 

* Jack Curzon, (being a portion of the Records of the Managing Clerk of Martin 
Thompson & Co., English merchants doing business in Hong Kong, Manila, Ceba, and Straits 


Settlements). A novel. By Archibald Clavering Gunter, author of Mr. Barnes of New 
York. New York: The Home Publishing Company. 
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What a pity that man rarely is aware of the arrival of that 
auspicious moment in his life when the tide of his affairs is at 
its flood and might lead on to fortune. If this book had been 
written without the trail of the serpent that winds in and out 
through the fair scenes and the glowing pictures of love and 
war, romance and chivalry, which he has depicted in its pages, 
Mr. Gunter might have proven the American Cervantes of the 
coming century. Perhaps he may have aspired to this when he 
selected his theme. He could not have reached out’ more 
boldly than he has for something startling and extraordinary 
and altogether fascinating. His principal creation of an 
American Spanish beauty, or beauties, for there are two of 
them, daughters of an old New England pirate who has abro- 
gated his rights of American citizenship in his greed for Spanish 
gold obtained by trading in her colonies, is a masterpiece of 
imagination and a decided “hit,” in stage parlance. He might 
easily charm two continents with such a creature, for he has 
kept intact in her every Spanish charm and grace inherited 
from her Castilian mother while blending with it the quintes- 
cense of fin-de-siécle American girlism, sending her to Vassar 
College, and from thence to “Miss Browne’s fashionable 
academy on Fifth Avenue, and from thence to Kansas to vote” 
and become a full-fledged “citizeness” of the United States! 
so that even the far-away twentieth century triumphs yet in 
store for the American girl may be anticipated for this beau- 
tiful creature. But there is some absurd anti-climax in the 
author’s attempts at tragedy and pathos, which are very much 
like the seriocomic touches of genuine burlesque. He can 
neither be wholly tragic nor wholly pathetic even after he has 
created the most sublime situations. Neither can he resist 
spoiling some of his most delicate touches with a smudge of 
coarseness. His love-making is vulgar, though apparently in- 
tended to be worthy of Bayard himself in sans peur et sans 
reproche. 

His ideas and opinions of the native Filipino are original, to 
say the least, but quite what might be expected from one who 
knows nothing about them while pretending to know it all. 
“Dear, fascinating, brave, merry little Filipinos; a race with 
man’s muscle, but woman's nature; brave as women, impulsive 
as women, vindictive as women, fickle as women, who love 
like women, hate like women, and fight like men—who are 
sometimes fierce as devils, and at other times tender as nur- 
sery rhymes.” Concerning their religion, he thus sums up the 
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only part of it which was in evidence to Aim. “Though what- 
ever their former creeds have been, Buddha or Vishnu or Mo- 
hammed, or worshippers of that mysterious being that strikes 
them down by lightning thunderbolts that they call Cambunian, 
they all, men and women, girls and boys, carry candles and 
march in religious festins, and cross themselves and go to con- 
fession and salaam to their padres, as members of the Church 
of Rome; all these hating Spain, yet bowing to the flag that 
floats over the citadel of Santiago.” 

Perhaps the one pure human touch in the whole book is: 
the dog-like faithfulness of a Tagal boy to his imperious 
American mistress, or perhaps it is the gentle old Philippine 
friar, Mazie’s confessor, whose invariable advice as to the vexing 
question of her marriage with the English officer is to “ marry 
the man she loves.” It is one admission, though a questiona- 
ble one from Mr. Gunter, that these greedy friars can listen to 
other promptings of human nature besides the baser ones. 


On the day of Newman’s conversion to the church, and 
thenceforward, Dr. Pusey was acknowledged leader of the 
Tractarian movement in the English Church. It is owing to 
his prominence in that position that his name is known all the 
world over, that Puseyite and Puseyism were coined into the 
English language, and that a Greek newspaper even spoke of 
Pouzeismés. But there was another side to the man and less 
well known, forming the chief matter of interest in the present 
volume. 

The lofty plane on which his private life was pitched, and 
the recognized earnestness and self-denying virtue of the great 
divine, made him a man apart. He cultivated to the end of 
his life that craving for spiritual development and growth in 
holiness which had been the inspiring note of the original 
Tractarianism, and spent his days in consistent practice of those 
high ideals he had preached, living simply and piously, as far 
as he could in seclusion, working early and late for friend and 
stranger, rich and poor alike, interesting himself in all who 
applied for his assistance, and giving them of what he had. 
Famous for deep scholarship, literary activity, and leadership 
in ecclesiastical politics, it must not be forgotten that Dr. 
Pusey was likewise a comforter of souls, the standby and sup- 
port of thousands, to whom no clear light had come in their 
religious difficulties, and for whom he, unassisted, must do duty 
as friend, guide, confessor, bishop, and church. Throughout 
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his life such perplexing questions as sisterhoods, confessions, 
ritual, and ceremonial were constantly coming forward to be 
submitted to his ultimatum, and even more personal questions, 
as personal beliefs, pious or penitential exercises, were placed 
before him, with a readiness and hope born of earnestness and 
unselfishness recognized as proper to a man who sold his 
horses that he might give more generously, and whose wife 
parted with her jewels as an offering to the London churches. 

The private, inner sentiments of such a life naturally find 
freest and truest expression in personal letters. Hence, the 
editors of the great volumes recently published expressed their 
intention of publishing Dr. Pusey’s Letters to supply the 
gap necessarily left by the biographer in the record of that 
busy life. And so here* we have collected a considerable por- 
tion of that immense correspondence carried on by him, in 
dealing with the difficulties of individual souls. The portion of 
most interest, and most properly the one to which largest 
space is given, we think to be that dealing with trials in the 
spiritual life of those who sought his counsel, partly because 
advice on such matters is of universal and undying interest, 
partly because it so clearly portrays the writer’s personality 
and strongest traits, and partly, too, because his theological 
position and arguments are well enough known and sufficiently 
available elsewhere. 

Those of the letters dealing with affliction and death are 
most characteristic, perhaps doubly impressive, when we remem- 
ber the touching and romantic attachment which Dr. Pusey 
bore for ten long years towards her who finally became his 
wife, only to be separated a few years after, leaving a sting in 
her husband’s heart that attested at once the purity of his 
affection and the strength of his religious submission. Letters 
of advice to unbelievers, and to those trembling on the verge 
of the Roman tide, likewise outline clearly the characteristic 
bent of the writer’s mind, and give us an idea at once of that 
unshaken, never-hesitating confidence of position mentioned 
by Newman, and again of the immense difficulties that had to 
be faced in doing duty as the sole channel of orthodox belief 
to a whole church’s doctrinal and spiritual aspirations. The 
book is a necessary supplement to the work on which Dr. 
Liddon spent so many years, and will be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by those who have followed sympathizingly the details 
of a great man’s life. 


* Spiritual Letters of Edward Bouverie Pusey, Edited by the Rev. J. O. Johnston, 
M.A., and the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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The translation of another of Father Grou’s works * will be 
welcomed by every one who can appreciate spiritual writings. 
This volume is but a portion of the author’s L’£cole de Jésus 
Christ, but makes up quite a complete treatise, sure by its 
title to win a large number of persons carefully to scrutinize it. 
For we have yet to meet the earnest Christian who is not 
ready and eager to be instructed on how to improve in the 
practice of that essential of spiritual life and progress, prayer. 

Our most extravagant admiration could lend no further 
value to a work of Father Grou’s than what it possesses as a 
birthright, for the author is of unquestioned excellence as a 
pious, deep-thinking, sensible, clear, and impressive expositor 
of Christ’s teaching and the science of the saints. We dare 
only note, for our readers’ sake, how strongly this master of 
the spiritual life insists on the fact that “spirituality” and 
piety and great growth in God’s service are not rare, excep- 
tional gifts closely monopolized by the few; but that to every 
one of us God is calling to approach him more nearly, to make 
of our souls the great, glorious, beautiful things their Creator 
planned them to be. A further comment we cannot refrain from 
is, that a sifting of the Lord’s Prayer—the prayer par excellence 
for all time in heaven and on earth—supplies Father Grou, con- 
cise and brief as is his style, with matter for nearly a hundred 
pages. We commend the memory of this fact to those persons 
who measure progress by the xumdber of times they can race 
through this or other vocal prayers, thinking that one hun- 
dred and eighty-six Our Fathers will certainly do twice as much 
good as ninety-three. 


The Christ, by O. C. Auringer and J. Oliver Smith.t—We 
have in the work just named what the authors call on their 
titleepage a poetical study of the life of the Lord. They are 
not Catholics, but they are largely imbued with the Catholic 
spirit; and this may be saying that they are poets too. It is 
not remarkable to us, who know the reason, that the highest 
and sweetest thought by which soul communicates with soul 
comes from the sentiment and emotion informed by the Cath- 
olic intellect. Poets whose doctrinal or speculative opinions 
were as hostile to the church as those of her declared enemies 
have said their finest things when for a moment they stood in 


*How to Pray. From the French of Abbé Grou, S.J., by Teresa Fitzgerald. Edited, 
with preface, by Father Clarke, S.J. London : Thomas Baker ; New York : Benziger Bros, 
+ New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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the penumbra of her teaching. Her mind alone realizes the 
nature and dignity of man, and her heart the pathos of his weak- 
ness and the power of temptation. She loves man in a sense 
profounder and more far-reaching than the Greek love of his 
intellect and shape; she loves him as her Spouse did, despite 
the leprosy of his sin and the loathsomeness of physical disease. 
So, when a pure and elevated sympathy found expression here 
and there in the tumult of Byron’s passion, we were reminded 
of the Catholic heart; when a truth concerning the brother- 
hood of man and its relation to the common Father comes out 
in Faust, we think that Goethe’s meditations led him towards 
the light ; the same with Wordsworth and with Tennyson; the 
same with the authors of the poems before us. 

They have not, indeed, the varied power -and intensity 
of “the lords of song,” but they possess the power which 
belongs to purity of thought and loyalty to conscience; the 
power which brings men of high ideals, and earnestness in pur- 
suing them, to the mountain tops where prophets breathe as 
their true atmosphere an air too difficult for men of selfish 
aims. 

There are speculative errors in these poems, and in these we 
invariably see that the singers lose the magic of their touch, a 
something of subtle discord as though another spirit leant upon 
the strings. In such differences we perceive their inferiority to 
the great poets to whom the high frenzy of intellect or the 
passion of genius revealed a truth amid the whirlwinds of 
human feeling, or the results of powers trained merely in spec- 
ulative thought and the imitation of the most perfect models. 
It is such heights to which genius alone can rise that show 
how much greater one man may be than another. That the 
writers before us could pursue a thought through windings of 
the awful and mysterious, we have evidence in the faulty poem 
““Gethsemane ”; that in language and the music of words they 
possess the skill of imitative art in a degree scarcely excelled 
by Tennyson, is apparent in “The Journey of Mary to the 
Hill-Country.” Yet in the latter, admirable though its execu- 
tion is, we do not find one instance of that perfect relation be- 
tween thought and word which can be found scattered through 
the poems of Tennyson, of Shelley, and of Byron. 


FHleroes of the Middle West, by Mary Hartwell Catherwood,* 
is a small volume, but it deserves more than a brief notice and 


* Boston : Ginn & Co.; The Athenzum Press. 
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we are sorry we can spare only a paragraph or two in noticing 
it. The starting of Father Marquette’s expedition to the 
Upper Mississippi from the missionary station of St. Ignace, in 
1673, is described with animation. The party consisted of 
seven: the priest himself, Louis Joliet, and five trained woods- 
men. The governor of Canada, Count de Frontenac, thought 
the enterprise sufficiently important to send Joliet and the 
woodsmen with Father Marquette. There are some allusions to 
the family of the latter which ought to possess interest for 
Americans. One is that three Marquettes fought for Indepen- 
dence under Lafayette. We learn that at the time the con- 
federacy known as the Five Nations only counted twenty-two 
hundred fighting men; and yet these were the most formidable 
savages on the continent to European settlers. It may be 
readily enough inferred that almost as many millions of people 
as there were then hundreds now derive subsistence from the 
region over which those savages fished and hunted for precar- 
ious support. 

The first meeting with Indians was at a village not far from 
the great river. They were a branch “of the great Algonquin 
family.” Marquette and Joliet being led to the principal lodge, 
found outside the door an old Indian awaiting them in full 
court dress arranged for the occasion, as in Paradise before 
the Fall. His gestures are described as graceful and dignified 
as he welcomed them with the words, “ How bright is the sun 
when you come to see us, O Frenchmen! Our lodges are 
all open to you.” Within the wigwam the visitors were 
offered the pipe of peace—what Artemus Ward calls the 
“calumel” of that relation between high contracting parties. 
Marquette took the pipe, though that part of the ceremony 
seemed a hard penance to him. Well, in diplomatic intercourse, 
from the earliest days, much smoke has been blown and some 
swallowed against the will. Joliet did his part in this branch 
of the ambassadorial functions with the zest and energy of a 
veteran cloud-compeller. 

The interview with the chief, who resided in “a town ’”’ some 
distance from the village, is a picture of rare value as a socio- 
logical study,and given with much grace and animation of 
style. It suggests some speculation of a kind in direct con- 
flict with the theories of that highly amiable school of social 
philosophy represented by Spencer. The lodges of the savages 
possessed evidences of comfort which could not be found in 
laborers’ dwellings in England at the close of the last and the 
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beginning of the present century. After presenting cloth and 
beads, the missionary stated they were voyaging in peace to 
visit nations on the river. With more presents he declared he 
came to announce that God their Creator had taken pity on them, 
and sent them tomake Him known tothem. With more presents 
he informed them that the French had established peace by over- 
coming the Iroquois, and with more presents he concluded the 
address by requesting all the knowledge they could give about 
the sea and intervening nations. 

The compliments paid by the chief to the Blackgown were 
high flown enough in all conscience, but in incomparably better 
taste than her own courtiers and foreign ambassadors used to 
offer Elizabeth. The earth had never been so beautiful, he said, 
the sun so bright, as on that day; but he put it rather strong- 
ly when he attributed the even flow of the river to the retire- 
ment of the rocks at the approach of their canoes; however, 
he could speak trom experience when he added that his tobacco 
had never had so fine a flavor as on that occasion. 

The banquet was a hospitable affair. We shall give a portion 
of the menu: First course, sagamity, or corn-meal, boiled in 
water and grease; the second, fish; the third, dog; the fourth, 
buffalo; but we infer this would not have appeared only that 
the missionaries shrank from the preceding course. Manners 
are, like usages, dependent on surroundings and so on. The 
chief spoon-fed his guests with the corn-meal, like children. 
Three or four spoonfuls to Marquette, then as many to Joliet. 
Nothing could be more distinguished than the politeness with 
which he dispensed the fish. He picked out the bones with his 
own fingers, blew on the fish to cool it, and—we give the rest 
in our author’s own words, for which we cannot just now think 
of any at all so expressive—“ stuffed the explorers with all he 
could make them accept.” The chief made a present of a boy 
to Marquette, and begged of him to stay with them as an inter- 
mediary with the Great Spirit. A calumet dance was held in 
honor of the visitors, a very remarkable ceremony, and on the 
following day, after promising to return to instruct their hosts, 
they were accompanied by several hundreds of the friendly tribe 
to their canoes. An interesting memento was that of their 
seeing the two painted dragons high up onthe rocks above the 
water before they came to the place where the turbid rush of 
the Missouri sweeps in like a storm on the clearer stream. 
They only escaped being massacred when they came to the wide 
expanse near the mouth of the Arkansas River by the coolness 
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of Marquette and his holding up the Illinois calumet during the 
rain of missiles until it was observed by the assailants. 

Now we come to Marquette’s illness, and soon after his death ; 
and we close this notice of a book which the reader will find 
an excellent chapter in that history of daring and adventure, 
of fortitude and fidelity to high purposes, which serves to puri- 
fy men’s spirits amid the selfish pursuits and the petty routine 
of ordinary life, with the word that there are other heroes 
told of later on. 


A Cruise under the Crescent, by Charles Warren Stoddard.*— 
The sketches accompanying the letter-press of Mr. Stoddard 
are very suitable to the matter in which they are framed, and 
help to illustrate it in a pleasant, easy way. The ground tra- 
versed is familiar to us in every kind of composition. It has 
been regarded from every point of view and by every order of 
ability. Vanity desiring to see itself on a title-page has writ- 
ten its inanities, or employed other hands to put in shape its 
impressions. Norway has not yet been overdone, but it is so 
fearfully suggestive of novelties to the yachtsman or the Cock- 
ney that it cannot remain longer safe from the fate of the 
South and East. Mr. Stoddard’s style is something of a luxury. 
It puts one at his ease. There is a kind of charm like that of 
good conversation on everything he tells about, whether it be 
about the Bethlehem shop-keepers who pull your skirts that you 
may buy, or the man who offers to tattoo your arm in memory 
of Jerusalem. 

One might almost cry out in despair on the first glance at 
Jerusalem, seeing the mercenary spirit of its inhabitants, which 
penetrates even the most secret and sacred of shrines. “Ye 
have made it a den of thieves,” he adds in a quiet, convincing 
way. A quiet word or two about a Moslem cemetery—a tiny 
garden-plot in the Via Dolorosa—puts its flowers and thistles 
fat and thriving before you—nay, you rest in its serene and 
secret loveliness as if you were reading a little poem on death 
which is not altogether sad. The impression produced by this 
picture, painted with such mysterious power over tranquillizing 
thoughts, makes us look upon Gray’s “Elegy” as a blatant 
profanation of man’s last resting place, which should be always 
held sacred to soft and solemn memories. 

He conducts us to the most singular and’ solemn spectacle 
which could have been witnessed anywhere since the daughters 
of Sion wept by the waters of Babylon. It was at the Jews’ 


* Chicago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 
VOL, LXVIII.—54 
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wailing-place. It was a wail raised at the foundations of the 
Temple, where men and women and young lads poured out 
their souls in agonies of grief and prayer over the place that 
is desolate, destroyed; over the walls no longer there, the 
departed majesty of the people, their glorious dead, their 
priests who had stumbled before God, and the kings who had 
despised him. We can almost fancy we hear, as our author 
thought he heard, the name of Jerusalem said over and over 
a thousand times, as the antiphon praying for mercy on Sion, 
for the calling together the children of Jerusalem—Sion and 
Jerusalem ending the alternate lines was chanted by each 
in turn. We confess to have been deeply touched by this 
memorial of the despair of an outcast people, even though the 
mingled sounds of the hopeless sorrow and the fierce energy 
of the prayer of long desolated hearts were no more than a 
fancy wrought in us by words. 

Beirut has a word or two from him which reminds one of 
the effect of a cameo of many colors; but he is disillusioning 
when he comes to the fertile Troad, the wind-swept Ilium, the 
Hellespont. Curtius’ History of Greece is quite poetic amid its 
philosophy in treating of these scenes where the homocide 
Mars bellowed and the wise Ulysses and the other well- 
greaved Greeks left to all generations such a record in policy 
and arms as will not be surpassed by the perfected race which 
Positivism is to produce. Fancy! when he comes to the Helles- 
pont, Mr. Stoddard says Leander swam it; “so did Byron, so 
did we—in a ship.”” We can only add, in sorrow, so did “ Mr. 
Ekenhead,” but not in a ship. He seems grateful to Homer 
for burning Troy because the fertile Troad is a bleak plain. 

When he gets cruising between the Pontus and Propontis 
he is a very pleasant companion, as indeed everywhere. What 
memories are associated with these shores! Going hither and 
thither through the book, as the author swings in his ship from 
the European to the Asiatic side and back again, we enjoy 
the scenes he opens, the curious notes on men—never caustic, 
though sometimes droll with the very slightest flavor of malice 
—a suspicion of Attic salt—and we give him our thanks for a 
delightful time. 

How to Enjoy Pictures is a tasteful little volume,* except 
ing the color of covers. Its distinct purpose is to help the 
uninitiated properly to appreciate pictures and photographs. 
All the workmanship, writing, illustration, and binding is well 


* How to Enjoy Pictures. By M.S. Emery. The Prang Educational Co. 
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and gracefully done, each serving its end admirably. The 
limitation of aim forbids our criticising the plan as defec- 
tive. Still, one must realize that a personal study of great 
masterpieces is apt to be arbitrary; and the writer here, 
necessarily, reads her own ideas into the subjects passed 
under review. This, of course, will scarcely educate the 
reader in the art of critical appreciation; whether it may or 
may not result in successful attempts at criticism on similar 
lines depends on the student’s ambition and energy. On the 
whole the book is very welcome, as being another effort to 
develop good taste and lofty thought among the many. A 
foundation in the principles governing successful composition is 
pretty sure to be the gain of any intelligent reader of Miss 
Emery’s work. Nothing striking or original is ventured ; and, of 
course, nothing but the ordinary views proclaimed. The illus- 
trations are a well-chosen series of reproductions from the great 
masters, ancient and modern, the most familiar and popular pieces 
being selected, as is very wise. The series, too, is fairly repre« 
sentative of Catholic work and Catholic masters; and a novel 
feature is a consideration of illustrations produced in current 
standard magazines. 


Accomplished gentleman and courteous, as M. Bourget 
proved himself on occasion of his visit to us, still he is capable 
of writing 7he Disciple.* It seems wonderful to us. Perhaps 
we are less used to such anomalies on this side of the water; but 
certainly a man among us who attains to M. Bourget’s station 
would carry something better to the publishers than the manu- 
script of a work like this. 

If the lessons of the book are needed by the typical young 
Frenchman of the day, then well may the men of letters 
“tremble at their own responsibility.” Poor, shallow, spiritless 
canatlle is the youth of France, if such volumes are its gospel. 
How different from the generous spirits that thronged the 
universities a half-century ago! 

Psychology amateurish, characters undeveloped save in one 
instance; plot, plan, aim not discernible. Heaven forgive the 
writer of a book so thoroughly lacking in justification of exist- 
ence! Situations of dramatic possibility are uncultivated, 
wild traits and abnormal dispositions are multiplied, the dénoue- 
ment is laughably, grotesquely flat! We give the author carte 
blanche to depict the passionate—for M. Bourget does not feed 


* The Disciple. By Paul Bourget. (Translated.) London and New York: F. Tenny- 
son Neely, 
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upon filth and gloat over coarseness—and he produces so dis- 
mally powerless a picture that we are fain to cry out: Was it 
for this I waded through weary pages of analysis and minute 
study ? 

Nay, M. Bourget, give us some clever little sketches of men 
and things and do not pose as the leader and teacher of a 
rising generation, and never again write so grand a preface to 
a similarly disappointing work. 

Let us add that the person who translated this book should 
never again be entrusted with a task of that sort; not even 
the poverty of the subject matter can justify such atrocious 
slaughter. 


— 
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THE official directory of the Catholic Church in 
the United States has just been issued and a com- 
on parison of published figures with the previous 
years indicates a growth to be sure, but still only a meagre 
growth. The total Catholic population on January 1, 1899, is 
but 50,790 in excess of the figures published for 1898. From 
a total Catholic population of 10,000,000 there ought to be a 
natural increase of 500,000 instead of the 50,000 above reported, 
and then besides it is estimated that a half of 50,000 comes by 
conversions to the faith. What is the matter? Are we at a 
standstill or is the difficulty to be found in the inaccuracy of 
the published figures ? 


o~ 
> 





The figures show 4,512 fewer children in the parochial schools 
and 2,000 more orphans cared for, making the number of chil- 
dren under Catholic tutelage this year 956,784 as against 958,959 
for the previous year. The normal growth however asserts 
itself again in the increase of the clergy—11,119 this year as 
against 10,901 for last year—a net increase of 108, while 432 
new churches have been built. It is not without its value to 
call attention to these figures, for if one would judge by the 
way some people talk and act they consider the church is quite 
large enough. 


> 
> 





The “ Americanization”” of the new possessions is going on 
merrily. Now and then a little bit of friction: appears. This 
latter to some extent may be expected and one can readily 
overlook it, if the main work goes along in a sympathetic way. 
When we see army officers using their official position to play 
into the hands of Protestant missionary societies, or what is 
worse insulting the religious convictions of the people over 
whom they are placed in command, we are inclined to cry out, 
and cry out loudly, that apart from the imprudence shown in 
such a policy, conduct like this places the government in a false 
light and may result in strained relations and the expenditure 
of no end of money. 
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A catechism of united English nonconformity has been pub- 
lished. It is an effort to put into definite form the many 
teachings held in common by all the Evangelical churches in 
England. By yielding to a vagueness in terms, and a diffuse- 
ness in thought, some success has been attained in securing a 
common platform of religious belief. It remains to be seen 
how far this platform: will be accepted. It has no binding 
authority now. 

Coe Toa wae 

The more this doctrinal accuracy is indulged in, the more 
will bright and enquiring minds among the nonconformists be 
alienated from religious standards. The principle of private 
judgment is essentially centrifugal in its movements. It tends 
to disintegration. It has been stated that what keeps people 
out of the non-Catholic churches is the insisting on the finality 
of theological teaching. The only way to keep them in is to 
talk vaguely of taking on Christ. ‘Less of churchianity and 
more of Christianity,” is what is wanted—they say. This move- 
ment excludes the making of catechisms or defining anything 
dogmatic. 

RASS See 

The Samoan trouble simmers down to just this: The peo- 
ple by an overwhelming majority want Mataafa for king. By 
a mere fiction of the law the Chief-Justice, who is an Ameri- 
can, sets aside a great man, as men go among the native 
Samoans, for a mere boy. The legal fiction is, when the Berlin 
Treaty was made Bismarck had it tacitly understood (it was 
not incorporated into the treaty) that Mataafa, because of 
some disregard of German interests, should never be recognized 
as king. The German consul is just now the one who sup- 
ports him. It seems very evident that the religious question 
has entered into the decision. Mataafa is a good Catholic, 
while the boy who is de jure king is a scholar in a missionary 
school. The great American principle of permitting the people 
to rule through their duly chosen representative is violated, 
and the support of the American and English government is 
given to a child who is practically under the thumb of the 
Bible societies. 
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LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER WILLIAM B. Barry, U.S.N. 





CATHOLIC OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND THE 
NAVY. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER WILLIAM B. BARRY, 
U.S.N. 

Lieutenant-Commander William B. Barry, was born October 
20, 1849, in New York City. His father Garret V. Barry, late 
Pay-Director in the U.S. Navy, was the son of the rightful Earl of 
Barrymore, his mother the daughter of the late Thomas Glover. 
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In 1862 he was sent to the Jesuit College of St. Francis Xavier 
in Fifteenth Street, New York City, where he remained three 
years completing the grammar course. He entered the Naval 
Academy in July, 1865, at Newport and completed the then 
four years course in June, 1869. 

In September, 1883, he was ordered to the Naval Academy 
as instructor, and in 1886 he was detached and ordered to the 
Alliance in the South Atlantic Squadron. In 1888 he made a 
cruise through the Straits of Magellan, and in November, 1880, 
he was ordered to the Bureau of Navigation where he served 
under Francis M. Ramsay. 

In 1891 he again joined the Asiatic Squadron and after a 
cruise of two years was attached to the office of Naval Intel- 
ligence at Washington. InjAugust, 1897, the Cincinnati was re- 
pairing at New York, and Lieutenant-Commander Barry was or- 
dered to her as Executive officer. The revolution in Brazil neces- 
sarily demanded the presence of a U. S. ship and thither 
he was sent. When the excitement died away a cable despatch 
indicated serious difficulties with regard to Cuban affairs, and 
the Cincinnati was ordered to the northern limit of the sta- 
tion. Upon receipt of the news of the “blowing up” of the 
Maine the Cincinnati received permission to return north and 
arrived at Key West, whereZwas assembled the most powerful 
fleet ever under the U. S. flag. The Cincinnati sailed for 
Cuba and established the blockade off Havana, then she was 
sent to the eastward to blockade Matanzas and Cardenas. 
About this time, the whole nation was disturbed by the re- 
port that the Cincinnati was wrecked. The report was caused 
by the debris marked Cincinnati which had been found after 
she had cleared for action. On April 27 the Cincinnati, with 
the New York, opened fire on the batteries at Merrillo Point. 
May 1, with crippled boilers, the Cincinnati was ‘ordered to 
Key West—word having been received that Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet was at Curacoa. In spite of orders the Cincinnati left Key 
West to scout off the western end of Cuba and to prevent the 
Spaniards doubling up the weak blockade along the northern 
coast. 

The Cincinnati again returned to Key West, and was ordered 
south. In the meantime Cervera’s Squadron had been de- 
stroyed and Santiago had fallen. The war was over. Later 
the Cincinnati aided in the landing at Ponce, and during an 
attack made by the Spaniards on the lighthouse occupied by 
U.S. soldiers the C7ncinnati swept the neck of land with her fire, 
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connecting it with the main island. The attack was unsuccessful. 
On August 14 the town informed the ships of the armistice 
and Lieutenant-Commander Barry, the first American to visit 
the town after war was declared, went to call on Captain-General 
Marcias to learn the situation. The Czucinnati remained in the 
vicinity of Cuba until after January 1 of this year, and 
participated in the flag raising at Havana. 

In due time she reported at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where 
she is now being overhauled. The regard with which the crew 
hold Lieutenant-Commander Barry can not be better shown than 
by an occurrence that took place during one of his foreign cruises. 
He was given command of the boats for practice, to keep the 
men away from the town. The tropical sun was beating upon 
the poor men, and he, touched by their suffering, gave them 
permission to leave the boats. All but one returned, and of 
course when they returned to the ship the young lieutenant 
was placed under arrest until the man should be found. That 
night every man who had his liberty asked permission to go 
ashore, and arranging themselves into several scouting parties 
did not return until they had found the deserter and freed 
their beloved Lieutenant. ‘“ Barry,” said a Navy Officer, “is 
one of the best informed men in the Navy, a faithful officer, 
a devoted student, a practical sailor. Of his daily life the 
following tribute was paid by an observant comrade.” “He is 
a magnificent Catholic, a conscientous Christian.” His char- 
acteristic love of study was manifested in a statement he was 
heard to make a short time back: “I am glad the war is 
ended, I can now get back to my books, I have not read any- 
thing for months.” In the hands of such men we need not 
fear to trust our nation’s honor or the peoples interest. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ig this department of the CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE the claims of Catho- 

lic authors to recognition by the reading public have been stated in various 
ways since the year 1889. The members of Catholic Reading Circles became 
active in disseminating the opinions put forth in these pages, so that now it is 
gratifying to observe a general tendency to encourage the circulation of books 
representing the culture and learning of Catholic writers. Every Reading Circle 
formed among Catholics should endeavor to assist in this good work of cultivat- 
ing a feeling of loyalty to their own representatives in the world of letters. From 
one of the most devoted friends of this movement, to give honor to whom honor 
is due, we have received the following notice of an author, Mrs. Miriam Coles 
Harris, who entered the one true church about two years ago: 

Rutledge, the first and best known novel written by Mrs. Harris, was pub- 
lished in 1860 and its appearance was considered a literary event. It hada 
wider circulation than any novel except Umcle Tom’s Cadin, and the mystery 
surrounding the author piqued the public curiosity; but it was not until her two 
succeeding novels, Zhe Sutherlands and Louze's Last Term at St. Mary’s, were 
given to the public that Mrs. Harris became known as the author of Auéledge. 
Her novels show that she has been a keen observer of people and things. 
The characters are flesh and blood creations possessing all the virtues and yet the 
weaknesses too of human nature. Although a woman of deep religious feeling 
she does not intrude this upon her readers by any forced attempt at the pietistic. 
She knows how to tell an interesting story without attempting either a purpose 
novel, with its figures working out a moral pattern, or an analytical novel with 
its scientific dissection of mind and heart. Her books are both wholesome 
and palatable, and can be safely recommended to the attention of Reading 
Circles, through which medium it is to be hoped that they may obtain an entry 
into many Catholic households 

Unlike most American authors Mrs, Harris has not been a contributor to 
magazines, having done no writing outside of her novels with the exception of 
two devotional books written while she was a member of the Anglican Church 
Her most recent publication, 4 Corner of Spain, is therefore somewhat of a 
departure, but gives unmistakable evidence of her ability to succeed in lines 
other than fiction. Appearing as it does at a time when everything Spanish is 
invested with a peculiar interest, it should be very widely read. When Mrs. 
Harris made the visit to Spain which furnished the experiences she has recorded 
in these pages, she was not a Catholic. The people and things described she 
viewed as an intelligent observer, devoid of partial bias. Her opinions ought, 
therefore, to carry much weight to the minds of thinking people who are anxious 
to know Spain and her people as they really are. 

Here is a complete list of her books, published by Houghton, Mifflin Co.: 

Rutledge, The Sutherlands, Frank Warrington, St. Philip's, Richard Van- 
dermarck, A Perfect Adonis, Happy-Go-Lucky, Phoebe, Missy, Loute’s Last 


Term at St. Mary’s, A Corner of Spain. 
* * * 


The Hecker Study Circle of Memphis, Tenn., was founded by Miss Clara 
Conway. It has for officers, Mrs. M. Gavin, president; Mrs. W. Floyd, first 
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vice-president ; Mrs, G, Garvey, second vice-president ; Mrs. C. H. Russell, sec- 
retary and treasurer; and Miss A. Rice, corresponding secretary. As a motto 
these words have been chosen: “ The responsibility of tolerance lies with those 
who have the wider vision.” In the attractive pamphlet containing the constitu- 
tion and by-laws it is stated that the objects of the association shall be the study 
of Catholic truth, and the promotion of Christian unity and fellowship. No 
written papers shall be required, as the work is to be conducted chiefly by con- 
versation and discussion. Among the religious leaders selected for study are 


Pope Leo XIII., Cardinal Newman, Father Damien, and Father Hecker. 
* * * 


We are informed that the eloquent address of Bishop Spaulding, recently 
delivered at Washington in behalf of the new Trinity College for women, will be 
published in pamphlet form. It will be welcomed by Reading Circles as a 
powerful statement of the advantages to be gained by women who have the 
time, inclination, and ability to pursue higher studies under the patronage of the 
Catholic University. Some extracts are here given to suggest topics for discus- 
sion : 

“The Christian ideal is moral rather than intellectual. The followers of 
Christ find themselves in a school of religion and virtue, not in a school of 
philosophy. A pure and loving heart yearning for peace and righteousnessis to 
be preferred to a mind curious for knowledge and busy with speculation about 
what is beyond man’s reach. . . . Itis but natural, then, that the Christian 
world should have turned its first thought and devoted its prime energy to moral 
culture. Nay, it is forever true that knowledge without conduct is worthless, 
that the science which does not make man better is as though it were nescience. 

Let us therefore be patient as we watch the slow progress of the world 
in things of the mind. . . . Nevertheless reason is man’s highest attribute. 

The more we learn to live in the serene air of delightful studies, the 
longer do we retain the fresher arts and charm of youth; the more adaptable 
also do we become, the more capable of high and ennobling companionship. In 
marriage as in friendship, or in whatever sphere of life, human relations are 
chiefly spiritual; the more thoroughly educated a woman is the more able is she 
to fulfil in a noble way the duties of wife and mother. The primary aim, how- 
ever, is not to make a good wife and mother any more than it is to make a good 
husband and father. The educational ideal is human perfection— perfect man- 
hood and perfect womanhood. Given the right kind of man and woman: and 
whatever functions are to be fulfilled, will be well performed and well fulfilled. 
Woman’s sphere lies wherever she can live nobly and do useful work.” 

* * * 

A very notable event was the celebration of its thirtieth anniversary, by the 
Woman’s Club of Brooklyn in the Pouch Mansion. The club’s development 
along social, literary, and educational lines was a topic for discussion, and the 
principal speakers were the Rev. Dr. White Chadwick, the Rev. Dr, Lyman 
Abbot, Dr. Truman J. Backus, and Dr. St. Clair McKelway. 

Dr. McKelway’s speech was received with great appreciation and applause. 
He said in part: 

There are men’s clubs with collateral arrangements for the admission of 
women to their privileges. I know of no women’s clubs with like arrangements 
for men, The best we can do is to accept your invitations to annual or semi- 
annual occasions, and we must pay for the honor with speeches. Those of you 
who know law, and those of you who are studying law, can say whether such 
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speeches are a valuable consideration or not, If you think they are easy to make, 
try the experiment under circumstances which would put you in our places. 

I am not sure as to whether your clubs are better than our clubs. I am sure 
that as the mind and the heart—though within the body—are superior to, it, that 
what appeals to them should be rated above what appeals to it, and what appeals 
to them—through literature, through narrative, through music, through reason- 
ing, through opinions, and through the polite arts generally—is constantly in 
evidence at your meetings. This is the case, if reports are to be believed, if 
narrative is accurate, if impression is correct, or if intimation is suggestive. 
Such appeals are rare among clubs of men. They occur monthly or only now 
and then. And the attraction must be especially strong to make them accept- 
able or popular, even when they occur. 

Men go to clubs to meet other men, to exchange views, plans, and news 
with them; sometimes also to break bread with them. You thus see that what 
purposes men carry out through clubs with men, women carry out with women 
through luncheons, five o’clock teas, an exchange of calls and the like. The 
occasional man who shows up at a five o’clock tea has to plead guilty, though he 
is generally able to submit extenuating circumstances. 

There is nothing in Brooklyn which can do for men what the Woman’s Club 
does for women—except the lecture course of the Institute, and there the pro- 
portion of the sexes is about as three to one in yourfavor. It follows, therefore, 
that the intellectual and esthetic fields open to women in these times and in 
this borough exceed those available to men. Men have only such occasions of 
that sort, as a rule, in which women join them and do largely outnumber them, 
while women have those very occasions to start with and the secret meetings of 
their clubs into the bargain. 

The natural inference would be that the women of this generation are far 
ahead of the men in knowledge, alertness, perspicacity, and the like. I wish to 
be polite, but I wish to be just, and I do not believe that I can pay to you such a 
compliment. The percentage of activity along intellectual lines among women 
is larger than among men of the same social classes in the world. But that fact 
is a feature of recent times, and has not been a feature of all times. The 
fact that it is a feature of recent times is due to the desire and determination of 
the women of this generation to make up for lost time, and to put their sex 
further forward on the path of knowledge in this century than it went in any 
preceding century. Indeed, this is the century of the awakening of woman. I 
have lived long enough, from the middle into the latter half of that century, to 
know and to test that fact. Within my own time, I think, the first woman to 
earn daily pay by daily work with the pen on newspapers began to do so. With- 
in that time the first woman to learn to set type began to do so—so far as I can 
affirm—in America. 

If you will let me say that your sex had considerable lost distance to make 
up, I will doit. But I shall say it with the consciousness of its reflection upon 
my own sex, which did not throw open the doors of culture and of education in 
the past to both halves of humanity. Yet my sex may take the credit of having 
opened the doors or of having let your sex break them in. I have no doubt that 
this organization, while subdivided into many parts, each with its specific func- 
tion, yet all converging upon the purposes of a common benefit and a common 
welfare, is consciously or unconsciously doing just what organizations rightly 
inspired and rightly employed are doing for men. M. C, M. 
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force ° 


- $971,711,997 79 
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THE above is a very good Photo of Rev, Alfred Young, 
C.S.P., who has given us one of the most valuable books in 
the English language. It is called CATHOLIC AND PRO- 
TESTANT COUNTRIES COMPARED. It gives the best 
answer to all the worn-out calumnies against the Church, 
and the so-called backwardness of Catholic countries. It 
is a good book to distribute. We have a large edition in 
paper that sells for 50 cents. If you buy a quantity to 
give around, we always make big discounts. 


Catholic Book Exchange, 
120 West 6oth St., New York. 
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Art and Book Gompany’s Books for Lent and Easter. 


CALVARY AND THE ALTAR; 

or, Devotions for the Octave of the Blessed Sacrament, the Forty Hours,and 

the Days of Perpetual Adoration. By the author of Reflections and Prayers 

Sor Holy Communion. Preface by Lady Herbert. 360 pp., f’cap 8vo, net 

70 cents. 

CHALLONER’S MEDITATIONS. 

Two vols., net 60 cents; or in one vol., net 45 cents. 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE WAY OF THE CROSS. 

Clear type, f’cap 8vo, net 5 cents. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE PASSION OF OUR LORD; also 
on the RESURRECTION AND GLORIFIED LIFE OF 
OUR LORD. 

By the Ven. Louis DE PONTE, S.J. Crown 8vo. Each, cloth, net $1.10. 

Complete set of six vols., cloth, net $6.60. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS FOR EVERY DAY 
IN THE YEAR. 

By the Rev. P. Médaille. Translated into English from the New Edition, 

enlarged by the Besancon Missionaries, under the direction of the Rev. W. 

H. Eyre, S.J. New and revised edition. Net $1.60. 
ex | MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY OF THE 

Y . 
according to the method of St. Ignatius. . Two vols., 18mo, cloth, net $1.35. 
— ON THE LIFE AND PASSION OF OUR 
L ° 
By the Rev. John Tauler. Translated from the Latin by a Secular Priest. 
Crown 8vo, net $1.25. 

THE LITURGICAL YEAR. 

By Dom Gueranger, 0.S.B. Translated by Dom Lawrence Shepherd, O.S.B. 

Lent, net $2.10; Passiontide and Holy Week, net $2.10; Paschal Time, Vol. 
I, net $1.60; Vol. II, net $2.10; Vol. III, net $1.60. 

LITURGICAL MANUALS: THE ORDER OF DIVINE 
SERVICE FOR PALM SUNDAY, WHITSUNTIDE, 
EASTER, 

compiled from the Roman Missal, Breviary, and Martyrology, and accom- 
panied with an English translation throughout. By the Marquess of Bute. 
Cloth, red edges. Each, net 60 cents. 

THE SCIENCE OF SPIRITUAL LIFE, 
according to the Spiritual Exercises. By James Clare, S.J. New and En- 
larged edition. Crown 8vo, net $2.20. 

The whole work teems with evidence of the care and acuteness with which the 
different stages of the spiritual life have been studied, and those who are honestly resolved 
to make some steps towards the path of perfection cannot failto profit immensely by the direc- 
tions given. The book teaches the reader who takes its lesson to heart how to become a 
saint.—Catholic Times. 

THE ROAD TO CALVWARY. 

Fourteen different methods of making the Way of the Cross. Translated 
from the French. Edited by Father Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. Long 
24mo, cloth, net 45 cents. 

Each of the different Methods has some special thought, which is dwelt upon in the medi- 
tations and prayers for the several Stations, such as the thought of Sin as the cause of the 
Sufferings of Jesus, the Humiliations of Jesus, etc. The little book will be of value to those 
who frequently make the Stations of the Cross, and who like a choice of contemplations 
and prayers adapted for that devotion. 

WATCHES OF THE SACRED PASSION. 

By Father Gallwey, S.J. Eighth edition. Two vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 

net $2.50. 

It is especially suitable for Lent and for times of personal suffering and sorrow, and can- 
not fail to render the yoke of Christ sweet and His burden light to the troubled and afflicted. 
—Dublin Review. 

CEREMONIES OF HOLY WEEK. 

By Father Thurston, S.J. Palm Sunday, Tenebrze, Maundy Thursday, Good 
Friday, Holy Saturday. In one vol., net 20 cents. 

This series of tracts explains in a popular style the principal features of the services for 
Holy Week. It is highly desirable that they should be sold at church doors and otherwise 
widely distributed during Passiontide, for if the Holy Week services at many churches are 
only poorly attended, it is owing to the fact that the symbolism of the rites and prayers or- 
dained by the Church for that solemn season is very imperfectly understood by our people. 


ART and BOOK COMPANY, 22 Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, E. C., and Leamington, England. 

American Agents: BENZIGER BROS., New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 














A Seientifie Vocation. 


It would be difficult to discover anything within the realm of optical science more impor- 
tant than its special application to the practice of optometry, which constitutes the most 
delicate measurement of the various anomalies of refraction of the human eye. 

The man who ministers to the needs of the eye certainly holds the key to “the battle 
of life” for his patrons, and ophthalmic study should be always most carefully pursued, most 
thoroughly and most conscientiously. 

The eye is a precious possession, yet there are thousands of unscrupulous opticians who 
do not hesitate to advertise their ability to fit the eye—frequently free of charge, by way of 
inducement to customers—and by prescribing a correction, probably not absolutely exact, are 
sending out their victims to future discomfort or suffering. 

Persons of good judgment should certainly view every optician’s offer to render a valu- 
able scientific service free as prima facie evidence of his inability to cope with the subject. 

For this reason, and perhaps also because the eye is a part of the human anatomy, many 
persons seek the eye physician, whom they believe to be better qualified to prescribe the pro- 
per glasses. 

The latter is, however, more or less erroneous, simply because optical science is not medi- 
cal science, and is not adequately taught in medical colleges. 

The particular collegiate training required to attain a thorough knowledge of optics, 
mathematics, and mechanics, and upon which strictly depends the proper scientific ability to 
practice optometry, can only be obtained through attendance at a technical college. 

This strictly technical course is, therefore, peculiar to the opticist, who treats light and 
not disease, and whom the public should consult when seeking really skilled optical service. 

In short, the opticist’s physico-mechanical attention to the eyes is as distinct from the 
practice of medicine as the mechanical treatment of the teeth by the dentist. 

The opticist is therefore undoubtedly the man for the public to consult when glasses are 
needed. 

To understand what it means to be an expert in the. professional capacity of an opticist, 
and to know something of how such a man works, it would be necessary to visit the offices of 
Charles F. Prentice, M.E., a graduate of the Royal Polytechnicum, Carlsruhe, Germany, 
who holds the distinction, not alone of being the only opticist in America, but also of being 
recognized by the medical fraternity itself as an authority and original investigator of the 
highest ability 

Mr. Prentice’s contributions to ophthalmic science include, ‘‘ A Metric System of Num- 
bering and Measuring Prisms,” ‘‘ A Treatise on Ophthalmic Lenses,” ‘‘ Prentice’s Dioptric 
Formulae,”’ ‘‘ The Prism-Diopter,” ‘‘ The Prismometric Scale,’’ and a number of other 
highly scientific papers. 

The leading professors of the College of Physicians and Surgeons and Bellevue College, 
of New York, and of the University of Pennsylvania, have commended at length the works 
of Mr. Prentice, the medical journals at home and abroad have given him extended notice, 
and eye-specialists in general are following his scientific teachings. 

As a proof that Mr. Prentice also has the courage of his convictions, he offers a thousand 
dollars to any self-appointed eye-specialist who is able to produce collegiate and scientific 
credentials in optics equal te his own, 

All persons who contemplate the use of glasses as aids to vision should by all means send 
for one of the booklets published by The James Prentice & Son Co., 178 Broadway, New 
York, where Mr. Charles F. Prentice may be seen daily between the hours of 9g to 124. M. 


and 2to 4 P. M. 

This firm has been established for fifty-six years, and to-day is most active in advancing 
science and providing the public with the most skilled optical service, both scientific and prac- 
tical, which is to be found in this country. 
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WALES’ PHYSICIAN ON CONSUMPTION. 


Sir William Broadbent says Consumption is Contagious and Curable. 


Not Necessarily Hereditary. Agrees with Slocum Methods. 


At a Meeting in London the Prince of Wales’ Physician fully Confirms 
Dr Siocum’s Teachings on this Disease. 


LONDON, Jan. 23.—A meeting of the National Society for the Prevention of Consump- 
tion and other forms of tubercular diseases held at Marlborough House, on the 2oth, was pre- 
sided over by the Prince of Wales, and addressed by Lord Salisbury and Sir William Broad- 
bent, physician to the Prince of Wales. 

Dr. Broadbent adheres to the view that consumption is not necessarily hereditary, but a 
contagious disease, and is therefore curable by a treatment which will destroy the germs and 
build up the system. 

He thus agrees with Dr. Slocum in every particular, and his address is a practical en- 
dorsement of the system of treatment followed out so successfully by this well-known Anglo- 
American practitioner. 

Dr. Slocum felt sure, when he first announced his theory, based on scientific experiments 
and practice, that consumption is a germ disease and not necessarily a hereditary taint, that 
the whole medical world would in time acknowledge that he was right. 

In Sir William Broadbent Dr. Slocum has an ally who will be of great assistance in teach- 
ing the people the real nature of consumption, its prevention and its cure. 

The first thing necessary, as these two great physicians show, is the killing of the germs 
of the disease—and then the strengthening and building up of the system. 

This is just the theory upon which the Dr. Slocum New Treatment for Consumption, 
Lung Weakness, and the Grip is based. The germs of consumption, grip, etc., enter the 
body through the nose and mouth in breathing, and pass down the respiratory canal to the 
lungs. 

Dr. Slocum’s medicines disinfect the system from the nostrils to the deepest passages of 
the lungs, both by contact with the mucous membrane and through the blood, thus killing the 
germs. His medicines also furnish food with which to build up the wasted tissues, and fortify 
the system against rengwed attacks of the terrible microbes. 

It was announced at this meeting in London, referred to above, that Wernher & Beit, 
the South African financiers and diamond-mine owners, had given $100,000 for the erection 
of a Sanitarium for Consumption. 

The thousands of Americans who are using this famous system, and the thousands who 
have been cured by it, will be interested in the fact that the scientific principles embodied in 
the Doctor Slocum New System of Treatment have been so highly endorsed by Sir William 
Broadbent, the eminent physician to the royal family. 

Dr. Slocum’s offer to send free medicine to sufferers from these dreadful germ diseases has 
at last borne fruit, and others are beginning to join with him in the work of ridding the world 
of its greatest and most dangerous scourge. 

He will still continue the distribution of the three free bottles comprising the complete 
course of his new system of treatment so universally known asa positive cure for all diseases 
of throat and lungs. 

Every reader of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD who has consumption, grip, weak lungs, catarrh, 
or any form of lung or throat or bronchial weakness, or any wasting chronic complaint, who 
sends name and full addressto The Doctor Slocum Laboratories, 96 and 98 Pine Street, New 
York City, stating that he read this article in THF CATHOLIC WORLD, will receive these 
three free bottles with full instructions for self-treatment and free advice adapted to any case. 
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of washing—soaking, 







the burden of the wash-board 
any longer. Hasn't it caused 
enough damage and trouble 
and weariness? Do you real- 
ize the amount of wear and 
tear that it brings to your 
' clothes in a single year? Get 
Pearline—get rid of the wash 
board and that eternal rubbing. 
Be a free woman. You 
ought to see for yourself 
that Pearline’s easy way 
boiling, rinsing—is better for the 


> 


clothes and better for you. 


Millio®: Pearline 
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DE MARK. 


‘The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


My fi 
Uy 


y hand, and never mats, loses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non-absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely vermin proof, 
Tick may be removed for washing without trouble. Softer and purer than hair can de ; no re-picking or restuffing necessary. 

y 2 feet 6 inches wide, weight 25 pounds, . 
y 3 feet wide, weight 30 pounds, ° 


3 feet 6 inches wide, weight 35 pounds, . 


0 


Warning 


in in a 


f 4ieet wide, weight 40 pounds, : . 
4 feet 6 inches wide, weight 45 pounds, 
y 1d 6 feet 3 inches long, or any length desired. Yours truly, E. H. Grgecory, M.D. 


Not for sale by stores. 


$ro and §rs on our advertising. Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses can only be bought of 


STERMOOR & COMPANY, 114 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book, ‘Church Cushions.”’ : 


“4 


The best $50.00 hair mattress made is not its equal 
in cleanliness, durability or comfort. We pay all ex- 
press charges, and sell on the distinct agreement 
that you may return it and get your money back ( with- 
out question or dispute), if not all you have even 
hoped for, at the end of 


30 Nights’ Free Trial. 


If you are skeptical about its merits or don’t need one 
now, send for ourcomplete pamphlet, Zhe Test of Time, 
mailed free for the asking. It gives full particulars. 


Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, 
of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; closed in the tick by 





$8.35 3525 Lucas Aveg., St. Lours, Mo., Feb. 11, 1896. 
10.00 Dear Sirs :— Your Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses have been 
11.70 in use in my house since 1877. During this time, nineteen 

x years, they have constantly grown in favor, remaining always 
13-35 the same, requiring no remaking. They make the most com- 
15.00 fortable, the cleanest, and the most wholesome beds. 


A few unscrupulous dealers are trying to sell a $5 mattress for 




















PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 


To OuR FRIENDS: The success of a magazine from its 
pecuniary side depends almost entirely upon two things, namely: 
Circulation and advertising patronage. The former is mainly 
obtained by meeting the requirements of a widespread class of 
readers. The latter depends largely upon the extended circu- 
lation, but far more, in fact mainly, upon the inquiries made 
and sales obtained from the readers of the magazine in which 
the advertisement appears. 

To each and all our readers and friends we shall be grate- 
ful for their active, earnest, persistent influence and co-opera- 
tion in our efforts to increase both our circulation and adver- 
tising patronage. 

As to position, you are aware we stand in the front rank 
of Catholic thought and literature in America. Every Catho- 
lic desires to have his faith fittingly upheld with Catholic and 
non-Catholic and widely disseminated throughout the land, so 
there is every good reason why one should take a personal in- 
terest in, and practically aid in, increasing our circulation. Many 
can readily obtain new subscribers; those who do not desire 
to request others to subscribe can send the names and ad- 
dresses, and possibly the money, to pay for subscriptions for 
those whom they feel would like to receive, or would be 
benefited by regularly receiving and reading, The Catholic 
World. Do this especially for your non-Catholic friends. 

With your personal aid our circulation can reach the 
one hundred thousand mark before June next. 

AS TO ADVERTISING, some can give The Catholic World their 
advertising patronage; many more can influence others to 
favorably consider it as an advertising medium. 

While large circulation is an inducement for advertising 
patronage, the important thing is securing inquiries for and 
sales of the property advertised in The Catholic World. We 
never knowingly insert an advertisement from any but reliable 
and honorable business houses, and we ask each of you, our 
friends, before making purchases, to look carefully over our 
advertising columns each month, and if what you want is ad- 
vertised therein make inquiries for it; and if you find goods and 
prices are suitable, purchase from our advertisers, and in each 
instance when doing this be careful to make it clearly un- 
cerstood that your inquiry or purchase is made by rea- 
son of the advertisement in The Catholic World Magazine. 
To do this will cost you nothing except the exercise of thought- 
fulness, and will surely so please our advertisers with the re- 
sults obtained for them that it will largely increase their 
patronage. At present many advertisers, with somewhat of 
seeming justness, assert that advertising in Catholic mediums 
does not bring them adequate results. We are convinced that 
the sole reason for such claim is made because buyers are not 
thoughtful enough to state that the advertisement was seen in 
The Catholic World. 

We trust that our friends will bear what we have said in 
mind and aid us in the manner suggested. 

THE OPTICIST presents a very interesting story of a scientific vocation in 
the fore part of this magazine. Read it. 








If the readers of the 
Catholic World Maga- 
WANTED, = zine will get out their 
old gold, silver, old jew- 
$500,000 elry,and send it by mail 
or express, we will send 
IN them by return mail a 
certified check or money 

for full value thereof, 





OLD House established 
1822. Assayer and re- 
GOLD finer. Bank references. 


: GEORGE N. JOYCE, 
32 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Lest Easter Givers may forget that Easter 
Sunday is not so far away. 
Ce 








Serge cassocks, sizes 34 to 44, $10; less 10 
per cent., $9. 
Y Russell cord cassocks, $15 and $18; less 10 
are as different as peo-| per cent., $13.50 and $16.20. 
ple; there’s hardly a] Drap d’Ete cassocks, $12 and $20; less 10 
lamp that hasn’t some | P* cent., $10 - oi — f 
good points about it, a a tone gy og oys of 8 to 18, $6; less 
but for all-around] Linen cottas, $1.50 and $2; less 10 per cent., 
goodness there’s only] $1.35 and $1.80. 
one that has stood the]. Surplices, $1, $1.50, $1.75. $3 and $3.50; 
test of time— ome 10 per cent., goc., $1.35, $1.58, $2.70, and 

3-15. 

E ROGERS, PEET & CoO., 
Leonard and Broadway. 


TH. 
_ — Prince and Broadway. 
ED rium TX a New Rochester Thirty-second and Broadway. 
© ly GaN , 
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When you want a 
lamp—for a_ gift, 
perhaps—of course NEW VOLUME OF 
you want the best. To make sure “ a 
you are getting it see that the oom Five-Minute Sermons, 
“THE NEW ROCHESTER” is stampe ‘ 
on it. Every genuine lamp has it. ‘ Preached by the Paulist Fathers. 

PRICE $1, NET. 


Catholic Book Exchange, 
The Rochester Lamp Company, 120 West 6oth St., New York. 


38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., N. Y. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE ANNUAL STATEMENT of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, showing the business transacted by that Company for the year ending 
1898, shows an amazing growth. The assets were increased $23,730,887 and 
the total sum now held by this institution for the security of its policy-holders 
is $277,517,325. The Mutual Life, after placing $233,058,640 to the credit of 
the reserve fund, in accordance with the requirements of the New York Insurance 
Department, has a remaining surplus of $44,458,684. The surplus shows a 
growth for the year amounting to. $8,950,490, from which dividends are appor- 
tioned. 

In 1898 the claims paid arising from the death of policy-holders amounted 
to $13,265,908, and in addition to this the Company paid during the twelve 
months $11,485,751 on account of endowments, dividends, etc. The ' general 
business of The Mutual Life in 1898, when compared with the results during the 
previous year, is highly satisfactory. The insurance in force December 31, 
1897, amounted to $935,602,381. On December 31, 1898, the business in force 
aggregated in amount $970,496,975, which is unequalled by any other company 
inthe world. Since its organization in 1843 The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has paid to its policy-holders $487,748,910. 

ANY ONE DESIROUS of purchasing a complete set of the CATHOLIC 
WORLD MAGAZINE should address, enclosing stamp, “ Williams,’ Drawer K, 
Palmer, Mass. 





We Make Anything to Burn Oil or Gas. 














4% DAYS 





NEW YORK TO 





SAN FRANCISCO 





Via the New York Central. Fastest long 
distance trains in the World. 
Nothing cheap about them, but every- 


thing first class. 


A booklet on the ‘‘ Lake Shore Limited,” 
containing also a novel and unique descriptive 
time-table of this wonderful train, will be sent 
free by addressing George H. Daniels, Gener- 
al Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 





Take the 


LACKAWANNA and 
i NICKEL PLATE Roads 


To Erie, Cleveland, 
Fort Wayne, Chicago, 
and the WEST. 


Solid Through 
Vestibule Trains. 


Lowest Rates. 

















ar oe and Back. 
176 illustra- 

flows? 5 &s. 
A ee Summer. 50} 
80 illustrations. 


‘Read 
The as Sacke Dance. 
pp., 64 illustra- 
tions, 3 cts. 
Grand Canon of Cole. 


7 
radoRiver. 32pp.,15} 
illustrations. 2 as 

q 
: 


Malta 


New Mexico Health Re- 
sorts. 80 pp., 31 il- 


These .: 
‘Books Saad? 2" 


4 72 pp., 18 illustra- 
tions. 2 ts. 

Las Vegas Hot Springs 
and Vicinity. 48 pp., 
wp illustrations. 2¢ts. 


Mailed free 
for postage named, 


They tell the story 


of wonderful sights and scenes, 
and special resorts for tourists 
and home-seekers in the Great 
West 

They are published by the 


Santa Fe Route, 


are literary and artistic, and 
will make you better acquainted 
— the attractions of your own 
lan 


Cc. A. HIGGINS, 


A.G.P.A.,A.T.& S F.R’y, 
1320 Great Northern Bldg, 


CHICAGO. 














Frisco Line. 


ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO .R, 


THROUGH CAR ROUTE 
BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS AND 
Points WEST and SOUTHWEST. 


SOLID DAILY TRAIN ST. — 
TO GALWESTON, TEXA 

Inchuding SPRINGFIELD, Mo., oe, 

SMITH and VAN BUREN, ARK. PARIS, TEX. 
DALLAS, CLEBURNE TEMPLE, FT. 

WORTH,TERRELL, GREENVILLE, BELTON, 
HOUSTON and SAN ANTONIO, Tex. 

Also KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


Magnuificently Vestibuled Ssleep- 
ing Cars through daily to 
above poiuts. 


All trains Vestibuled Pullman 

Sleepers and Reclining Chair Cars. 
For particulars address, 

S. B. Franklin, B. L. Winchell, 


Gen’! East’n Agt., Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
385 Broadway, N.Y, St, Louis, Me. 





and 





porte yn Yo. 





A AlTAL 


Every mention you make ~ these pages increases their advertising value. 42 
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southern Railway 


REACHES 
THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND WINTER 
RESORTS OF THE SOUTH. 


CUBA, TEXAS, MEXICO, 
CALIFORNIA, 
AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


OPERATING 


The Famous Washington and South- 
western Vestibuled Limited, Daily. 
New Yorkto New Orleans via Atlanta 
and Montgomery, composed of Dining 
and Drawing-room Sleeping Cars ; also 
carrying Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping Cars between New York and 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Augusta (con- 


nections for Aiken), Birmingham, 
Memphis, Nashville, Asheville, and 
Chattanooga. Special annex Pullman 


Drawing-room Sleeping Cars leave 
New York for New Orleans on Tues- 
days and Saturdays, connecting with 
Sunset Limited for the Pacific Coast. 


U. S. Fast Mail, Daily from New York 
and all points South. Pullman Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars New York to 
New Orleans, Jacksonville, with con- 
necting Pullman service to Birming- 
ham, Chattanooga, Memphis, Augusta, 
and Texas and Mexico. The Fast 
Mail between New York and Havana 
2 days, 14 hours, and 55 minutes. 


New York and Florida Limited. 
Finest train in the World ; leaving New 
York daily except Sunday, and will be 
operated solid between New York and 
St. Augustine, Composed exclusively of 
Dining, Library, Observation Compart- 
ments, Drawing-room Sleeping Cars; 
also attached to the train will be a 
Pullman Drawing-room Sleeping Car 
New York to Aiken. 


Dining-Car service on all through trains 
of the Southern Railway for Florida 
and the South and Southwest. 





For descriptive matter call on or ad- 
dress, 


Geo. C. Daniels, 
N. E. Pass. Agent, 
228 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


J. M. CULP, W. A. TURE, 


Traffic Manager. sen. Pass, Agent. 
Washington, D.C. 


Alex. S. Thweatt, 
East. Pass. Agent, 
271 Broadway, 
New York. 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“Epilepsy Permanently Cured,’’ FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 


Rock House, OHI0, October 30,’1898. 
Dr. W. H. May, New York City. 

My DEAR DOCTOR :—Let me state that your 
remedy, ‘‘ Epilepticide,”” has worked miracles 
for my little girl. Before she began your 
treatment, she was so bad with St. Vitus’ 
Dance that she could not feed herself, nor 
could she walk. After using your remedy 
she was able to feed herself and walked with- 
out assistance. Three months ago I stopped 
giving ‘‘Epilepticide,” and when I tell you 
that my little girl is now going to school, and 
is in perfect health, you cannot fail to be- 
lieve that your wonderful medicine has ef- 
fected a permanent cure. You have saved 
my child’s life, and I ask that you publish 
this fact to the whole world. 

Very gratefully yours, 
Mrs. MARY M. SWEET. 





SEVILLE, OHIO, November 3, 1808. 
W. H. May, M.D., New York City. 

DEAR DocToR :—My daughter suffered for 
some time with ‘‘ Nervousness ” and ‘‘ Spells.” 
Your medicine, ‘‘ Epilepticide,” acted like 
magic, and she has been completely relieved 
of all her symptoms. I want to express to 
you my gratitude for restoring my daughter 
to health. Very respectfully, 

Mrs, JOHN W. LEE. 





If you suffer from Epileptic Spasms or 
Spells, Fits, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’ Dance, 
etc., have children, relatives, friends, or neigh- 
bors that do so, or know people that are af- 
flicted, my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will 
PERMANENTLY CURE them, and all you 
are asked to do is to send fora FREE Bottle 
and try it. It has CURED thousands where 
everything else failed. My go-page Illustrated 
Book, ‘‘ Epilepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. 
When writing, please say you read this in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, and give name, AGE, and 
full address. All Correspondence Profes- 
sionally Confidential. 


W.H. MAY, [1.D., May Laboratory, 
04 Pine Street, New York City. 
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Say that you saw the ‘‘ad” in the Catholic World Magazine. 











Rev. WALTER EctioTt, C.S.P., the author of the 
LIFE OF FATHER HECKER, the Paulist Founder, is 
about equally well known throughout the United States as 
the leading spirit of the Missions to non-Catholics. This 
biography is now in its third English edition and its 
seventh French edition. 








Cloth, 440 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Catholic Book Exchange, 


120 West 6oth St., New York. d 
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When writing to Advertisers mention this Magazine, 








Benziger Brothers’ 
New Publications. 


A Pious Preparation for First Holy Communion. 
With a Retreat of Three Days. By Rev. F. X. LASANCE, author of “ Visits 
to Jesus in the Tabernacle,” ‘‘Manual of the Holy Eucharist,” etc. 32mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


Catholic Teaching for Children. 
By WINIFRIDE WRAY. 16mo, cloth, 40 cents. 
This is an authorized American edition, issued at an extremely low price, to enable schools 
to introduce it as a class book 





Veneration of the Blessed Virgin. 
Her Feasts, Prayers, Religious Orders, and Sodalities. By Rev. B. ROHNER, 
O.S.B. Adapted by Rev. RICHARD BRENNAN, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated Explanation of the Holy Sacraments. 
With numerous examples from Holy Scripture, the holy Fathers, and™ other 
sources. Adapted from the original of Rev.H. RoLFus, D.D. Witha Prac-. 
tice, Reflection, and Prayer on each Sacrament by Very Rev. F. GIRARDEY, 
C.SS.R. With fine full-page illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Popular Instructions on Prayer. 
By Very Rev. FERREOL GIRARDEY,C.SS.R. 32mo, cloth, 35c.; paper, 25¢ 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK: CINCINNATI: CHICAGO: 
36 and 38 Barclay St. 343 Main St. 211 and 213 Madison St. 








ri The Trish Ecclesiastical 
Record: Bl new Series. 


A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL FOR PRIESTS. 


Edited from Maynooth College. Essays by 
ablest Catholic Writers of the day of all Nationali- 
ties. Latest Roman Decrees. Theological and 
Liturgical queries solved by recognized authorities. 
Every English-speaking priest is cordially invited 
to subscribe. Issued monthly. World-wide circu- 
lation. Post free $3 per year. Sample copies 25 
cents. From every respectable Bookstore, or direct 
from the publishers. 





4 BROWNE and NOLAN, Limited, 
24 and 25 Nassau Street, DUBLIN, IRELAND. 


Send a postal now and then to encourage advertisers. 46 











New York and Cuba MailS.S. Co. 
“WARD LINE.” 


For Nassau, Cuba, Mexico. 


( S.S.““HAVANA” : ‘ . 6,000 Tons S.S. “SENECA” é + 3,000 Tons 
- ‘ “GARATOGA” Cr 3,000 ** 


* “VIGILANCIA” . . 4,209 
“ “ SEGURANCA” . » 4,200 “SANTIAGO” . . + 2,500 a 


| 
Fleet 1 “YUCATAN” . .: . g,500 “ “ HIDALGO” sea 1,500 
[ ORTERR? 8s s,s gg “« OMANTHO” 9.0. s5, gee 
l “CIty OF WASHINGTON” 3,000 
SCHEDULE. 
MEXICO.—Regular weekly service to all Mexican ports from New York. 
CUBA.—Regular sailings between New York and Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos, Guantanamo, 
and Manzanillo. 
NASSAU.—Regular semi-monthly service to Nassau from New York. 
CONNECTIONS-—At Wera Cruz with Mexican Ry. and Mexican Inter 
oceanic R. R., connecting with Mexican Southern R.R. At TAMPICO with 
Mexican Central Ry. and Monterey & Mexican Gulf Ry., connecting with 
Mexican National R. R. 


FREIGHT AND PASSAGE RATES TO AND FROM ALL POINTS IN 
EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The new, full-powered steel steamers of the WARD LINE sail from Piers 16, 17 and 18, E. R., a8 
follows: HAVANA, CUBA, and TAMPICO, MEXICO, EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY. 
PROGRESO, VERA CRUZand MEXICAN PORTS EVERY SATURDAY. NASSAU, N. P., SAN- 
TIAGO and CIENFUEGOS EVERY NINE DAYS. These tours and their combinations offer unrivalled 


attractions. 
Steamers have electric _ and bells, all improvements, with an excellent cuisine, Cable communic 
tions with the United States. Beautiful descriptive books FREE. 


JAMES E. WARD & CO., 113 Wall Street, New York. — 








Remember to say you read their‘ ad" in the Catholic World, 





namo, 





